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General Literature. 


The Gallery of Pigeons and other Poems. Theophile Marzials. 
Henry S. King & Co. 
Most people have had dreams which they wished to re- 
member at waking ; some have had the fortune to write down 
their dream before it was broken: unhappily the result is 
seldom satisfactory. Mr. Marzials’ volume has so much of 
the charm which we expect from a remembered dream that 
it seems as if it were unreasonable and ungracious to notice 
. »the abruptness and incoherence-which sometimes make the 
book as disappointing as a dream recorded. It is easier. to 
be ‘sure that the book is brilliant—and it is in some ways 
very brilliant indeed—than that it is enjoyable; and yet 
t contains as clear evidence as a book can contain that its 
composition was a source of keen and legitimate enjoyment. 
‘The rush of fresh ‘sparkling fancies is too rapid, too sus- 
tained, too abundant not to be spontaneous ; only tous who 
have not ‘the fountain within us there may ‘come a sense 
that a brook whose course we can trace, though it is neither 
very bright nor very deep nor very swift, is more refreshing 
than volumes of spray that are nly thrown up to fall down 
again, though it may shine, as Mr. Marzials’ verse does shine, 
with more colours than the rainbow. This of course is a 
question of taste, but the fact remains that the interest of 
“the book before us lies apart from most of the ordinary 
interests of poetry ; it does not depend upon thought or 
‘passion, stil less upon character or incident ; it doés not 
‘depend even upon the attraction of some contagious mood :. 
‘it depends simply and solely on the endless combinations-of 
wonderfully vivid perceptions and the picturesque inventions 
of a joyous fancy. Picturesque and vivid are only words— 
they are not definite enough to give a clear conception of 
the peculiar quality or the peculiar limits of the pleasure to 
be found in it ; if it is not4drreverent to illustrate works of 
‘art from toys, we might perhaps venture to say that’ the 
Picturesque of Mr. Marzials reminds us of a kaleidoscope, 
~and:a magic lantern reminds us of ‘the picturesque of Mr. 





Another contrast that suggests itself is between the nine 
‘sonnets entitled -* Love’s Masquerade” and the series of 
‘sonnets: dn Mr. Rossetti’s House of Life, and it suggests 





itself the more naturally because, though the younger, poet. is 
thoroughly independent, there is too much resemblance for 
the hypothesis of suggestion to be wholly impertinent. 
“Love the Ideal” is perhaps the best of them, 


“* At noon when every dame had sought her bed 
High in an oriel, peacock-plume ‘in hand, 
‘And mapped beneath her all the varied land, 
Dreaming from\out her dainty book:she read, 
Till of a sudden, with a flamegirt head, 
The one she dreamed of, on light pinions fann’d 
Over the sill, did gently swoop and stand 
Beside her, quivering for her full mouth’s red. 


And in his warm god’s arms her cheeks so glow’d 
She hardly mark’d how, writ in xose and gold, 
Her own life’s page was past, and hardly show'd. 
Then with a cry he vanish’d—shivering cold 
The night wind swept the corridors ; the bell 
Boom’d for one dead, down from the spired chapelle.”” 


One cannot say that there is no thought or passion here ; 
one: certainly could not say that there is. no colour in 
“ Willowwood ;” only in Mr. Rossetti’s work the inward 
thought and passion are supreme, in Mr. Marzials’ work the 
outside pictorial fancy is supreme instead. Not that he is 
incapable of conceiving a subject from within ; the outrage- 
ously quaint little poem called “A Tragedy ” is an audacious 
attempt to make the fancies of a girl who is drowning her- 
self off a’ London: bridge articulate ; the attempt has been 
carried through with a curious truth of sympathetic insight 
into, the scared sensations which must take the place of 
thought at such a crisis ; yet the result is hardly a success, it 
makes the victim too ridiculous. 

Some of the pleasantest things in the volume are to be 
fpund among the thirty odd pages.of short, poems (mostly 
very short) which ate placed after ‘“ Love's *Masquerades ” 
under the headings Bagatelles, Tragedies, Majolica, and 
Rococo, which have often, as in “A Court Minstrel,” a 
graceful irony which serves to prevent the pretty conceits 
from cloying. Even though the author accepts it, “‘ conceits ” 
seems a harsh name for the exquisitely tender fancies about 
stars which begin—‘“ There’s one great bunch of stars in 
heaven,” "or. for this which is the last of the “ Tragedies.” 


** In the warm wax-light one lounged at the spirit, 
And high in the window came peeping the moon ; 
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At his side was a bowl of blue china, and in it 
Were large blush-roses, and cream and maroon. 


They crowded, and strain’d, and swoon’d to the music, 
And some to the gilt board languor’d and lay ; 
They opened and breathed, and trembled with pleasure, 

And all the sweet while they were fading away.” 
Such a delicious little snatch of fanciful pathos appeals to 
everybody ; it makes so little claim on the attention, and yet 
it is so sweet. ‘A Nocturne” would give every reader who 
cared for poetry a pleasure that would not be the less singular 
because he was reminded both of Keats and Mr. Brown- 
ing. “A Pastoral” opens with a reminiscence of the song 
in Fra Lippo Lippi which ought to have been repressed, and 
in “ Gabrielle” Mr. Swinburne’s favourite motive of volup- 
tuous cruelty is very skilfully transposed out of the key of 
passion into the key of fancy. When we come to the longer 
poems it is different ; to enjoy them we need not only an 
appetite for beauty which can dispense with anything like 
intellectual interest, but a sustained buoyancy of tempera- 
ment which is rager still. It may be the author's fault or 
ours, but if the volume as a whole leaves something of the 
impression of a kaleidoscope, the “ Gallery of Pigeons” 
leaves the impression that the kaleidoscope has been broken 
and the bits of glass have fallen out; the bits of glass 
are very pretty, and they will do as well as ever if only we 
have a kaleidoscope of our own to turn them in. Seriously, 
thirty-nine pages is a great deal of space to spend upon the 
conceit that a lady has a cage full of pigeons which are her 
“ pretties,” and lets them out in the morning and shuts 
them up at night, and that her poet has a heartful of fancies 
which are his “ pretties,” and as she warns him never come 
back when he lets them out to praise her. ‘“ Parsconete 
Dowsabella” is better ; if we care to attend at all to a country 
girl who keeps a rendezvous in a lane, sees her lover with 
somebody else at a dance, and goes out to drown herself, 
we shall be rewarded for our pains by a profusion of ad- 
mirable imagery. If the situation is poor and common so 
far as ethical or intellectual interest goes Mr. Marzials does 
nothing to enrich it; but for some reason or other it obviously 
interests him, and he has imagined the physical details of 
its every moment with an opulent intensity of sympathy 
which leaves nothing to desire. On the whole we are inclined 
to place “ In the Temple of Love” first among the longer 
poems. A lover brings his offering to the temple and has a 
dream there, and wakes and goes away. Both the introduction 
and the epilogue are very beautiful, especially the epilogue, 
and please us better than the dream itself, though they are 
quite in tune with it and enhance its value. The lover 
dreams he is among lovers who climb a strange mountain 
and come down over a strange plain to a strange shore, 
where they dream of being eaten by’ crocodiles and of 
being drowned, and wake and dream of dying. The whole 
thing has a sort of weird, irrational truth and charm about it, 
and it would be easy to pick out many fragments as pic- 
turesque and as musical as this :— 

‘** White 
Over the black sand hill 

The large white moon rose into sight, 

The gliding moon in ghastly light, 

Till all the desert plain grew white, 

And white the air, and yellow and white, 

And shimmering grey, and glimmering white 

That filmed along so soft and still.’ 

What can be more soft and vivid ? and. yet it is not fault- 
less ; the writer caresses his own sensation in a way that 
might easily stiffen into affectation, and it is hardly a sign of 
mastery of language to turn substantives into verbs without 
limit, nor is this the only direction in which Mr. Marzials 
has attempted innovations which suggest a wish that he had 





been content to leave our language as he found it. But the 
real defect of most of the poem is that it is too dreamy to 
be quite worth reading when we are wide awake ; it-is full of 
hitches and repetitions and abruptnesses, just as dreams 
are, and these of course are intentional, but though they 
may be true to sleep they are hardly true to art; perhaps: 
too, though these perilous graces have in some sense a 
right to be there, they presented themselves uncalled. “The 
Rose of the World” would have been a beautiful poem if its. 
stanzas had grown together visibly out of an organic idea 
instead of being linked together by unconscious cerebration. 
However, it would be more than unjust to imply that the 
author is content to let inorganic prettinesses flow in upon 
him at random. Though “The Angel of God in the Garden 
of Phantasy” is a mere swarm of brilliant pictures which 
crowd each other out, yet the Angel does preach the poet a 
lesson of concentration, and when the lesson has been learnt 
a writer of such keen and bright perceptions ought to be a 
delightful and admirable poet: at présent, to speak frankly, 
both our pleasure and his power are washed away too often 
in a tepid gush of incoherent ineffectual ecstasy. 
G. A. Simcox. 





Pictures of Danish Life. [Genrebilleder. Af Carl Andersen. Ny, 
samlet Udgave.] Copenhagen: Gad. 


Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD speaks somewhere of the sweetness 
of the intellectual repose that comes to a nation when a 
great school of “ beautiful souls” has passed away into the 
distance. No language can produce men of genius with the 
same incessant activity with which Stromboli pours out its 
ceaseless lava-fires ; there is always a pause in which the 
grass grows over the most startling innovations, a quiet 
interval in which the voices of those who are not trumpet- 
tongued can be heard, and this hushed period often produces 
very graceful writers. Denmark is now enjoying such a 
pause ; its literature is not asphyxiated, like the Swedish, 
choked with the fumes of one great poisonous masterpiece, 
but simply resting after the labours of the last generation. 
Christian Winther, F. Paludan-Miiller, and Hans Andersen, 
poets of whom any language might be proud, are old men, 
and no colossus has risen up since their day. The two men 
that lead among the younger poets are, as might be expected, 
rather eminent for gifts of delicate execution and graceful 
sentiment than for anything very great in the higher paths of 
imagination ; nevertheless there is much of original, quiet 
beauty in contemporary Danish verse. Christian Richardt’s 
manipulation of the language, as shown in his three little 
collections of lyrics, is masterly, and he has solved, what is 
so difficult a question with modern poets, how to win the 
popular ear with strictly artistic verse. Carl Andersen has 
been a much more profuse writer than Richardt, and has 
not always written with so much precision and grace ; but his 
sensitive and highly trained eye for all that is beautiful in 
nature, the purity and freshness in tone of all that he does, 
and a certain pathetic delicacy in the treatment of old- 
fashioned themes secure him a prominent place in the 
literature of his day. 

We are glad to welcome this collected edition of Carl 
Andersen’s Genrebilleder. The book itself, with its primrose- 
coloured cover and the peculiarly appropriate and poetical 
design on the same, is in keeping with the graceful and 
delicate contents. ‘These Pictures of Danish Life are not 
in verse, they are in very carefully written and semi- 
rhythmic prose that is even more appropriate to their 
character than verse would be. They are little prose 
sonnets, if one may say so, little poems, each com- 
plete in itself, and each formed around one thought 
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or scene or human impulse. 


colour and subdued sunlight, like De Hooghe’s delicious 
interiors ; others, and these perhaps are the most exquisite 


of all, are sea-pieces, studies from the picturesque sailor-life | 


which forms so large an element in the Danish individuality. 
“Maiden Else” is one of the most charming of these. 
Maiden Else is presented to us as a very old woman wearing 
out her days in the workhouse at Elsinore. ‘The last morn- 
ing that she ever rises the fatigue of dressing is too much 
for her strength, and she falls asleep at her bedside in the 
sunshine. ‘There her last dream is described to us: her 
sunny early life as a fisherman’s daughter, her childish games 
and playfellows, the shadows that slowly fell over her life, 
and all her mild patience under grief and disappointment 
pass rapidly but distinctly before us; but the dream is not 
over before she faints away and is taken into her bed to die. 
No subject could well be more commonplace, but it is one 
of those in which Carl Andersen’s quiet force and freshness 
find especial delight, and one feels one will not easily be 
able to forget Maiden Else. 

Some of the pictures are painted in Iceland, where the 
poet was born. ‘These are among the most interesting, as the 
most unfamiliar. 
Icelandic character, preserving as it does a lofty intellectual 
and social standing in the midst of difficulties and hardships 
almost insupportable. We should be glad to see Carl Ander- 
sen choose some epical subject from the life of his father- 
land. No doubt he would treat it with vigour and success. 


There is something very instructive in the | 


The essentially modern spirit in poetry, the newest | 


Renaissance, of which Heine may be said to be the prophet, 
has found no place yet in Denmark. The Norwegian poets 
are.as modern as heart can wish, and their works are more 
read in Copenhagen than those of the natives themselves. 
But the Danes have a horror of what is German, and a 
contempt for the latest German poetry, and what is written 
in England and France they do not read. Some day soon, 
when the reaction is over, we may expect to see a new- 
world poet in Denmark ; at present the Danish writers prefer 
to look back at Paludan-Miiller and Oehlenschlager. 
Epmunp W. Gossr. 
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Notes and Lntelligence. 

Tn a recent number of the Academy (vol. iv., p..126) mention 
was made of new publications from Goethe’s inedited corre- 
spondence, shortly to be edited under the direction of the heirs 
of the poet. The “ Scientific Correspondence ’’ of Goethe was 
collected by Goethe himself, and will fill two volumes ; it com- 
prises the years 1812-32, though most of the letters appertain to 
1822-27. There are letters addressed to Goethe by Blumenbach, 
Carus, Loder, Simmering, Seebeck, d’Alton, Brandes, von 
Henning, Martius, Nees von Esenbeck, Purkinje, Wermburg, 
and Zschokke. It appears from them that Goethe kept up the 
most lively and detailed interest in the progress of science and 
natural history until the latest period of his life. As this cor- 
respondence comprises more than one hundred different names, 
it is to be expected that not in all letters we should observe that 
peculiar intimacy of intercourse which appears in the correspond- 
ence of Goethe with Martius, or Nees von Esenbeeck. The 
editor, Professor Bratranek, at Cracovia, has added chronolo- 
gical tables indicating the extent of Goethe’s. correspondence 
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Some are mere fantastic / 


visions, some are. homely pictures of still-life, full of warm » terly 
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respondence of Goethe and Schiller. Eminent authorities assert 
that the editing of these two volumes will be found most mas- 
Professor Bratranek is already favourably known as 


| the editor of the Correspondence between Goethe and Count 


Kaspar von Sternberg (1866). 





Dr. Michael Bernays, who is already well known by various 
important contributions te the criticism of the works of the 
principal German classics, has recently published an elaborate 


, work on the history of the origin of Schlegel’s translation of 


Shakespeare (Leipzig: T. Hirzel, 1872). Besides giving an 
elaborate account of the origin of this master-translation—which 
now appears to be not exclusively executed under the influence 
of the Romantic school, as is erroneously asserted in most 
works—the author shows on the basis of the extant MSS. that 
the translation was, in the first place, very carelessly printed 
and that there remain in it numerous errors to be corrected 
from an accurate collation of these MSS. Secondly he shows 
the geveszs of the translation by producing from his MSS. the 
different shapes into which Schlegel had thrown this or that 
line before his final decision. These yarious readings are highly 
instructive with regard to Schlegel's poetical development, and 


; attest the different influences under which ge began and per- 


| above all, Goethe. 


fected his work, viz., that of Biirger, Herder, Schiller, and, 
There are also some ingenious apergus on 
peculiarities of Shakespearian diction and some fine criticisms 
on the leading characteristics of some of his plays. Dr. Ber- 
nays is one of the few Germans that know how to combine in 
their writings both accuracy of detailed investigation and the 
greatest polish of form and style. 





We may mention the appearance of a work by W. Kénig on 
‘* Shakespeare as a poet, philosopher, and Christian” (Leipzig: 
Luckhardt, 1873). ‘The most interesting and suggestive part 
of it is the parallel attempted between Shakespeare and Dante. 
We think, however, that the book labours under that over- 
suggestiveness so characteristic of many German works on 
Shakespeare. 





The papyrus roll recently acquired by Dr.George Ebersat Luxor 
(the largest but two of those known to be in existence) has been 
purchased by the King of Saxony for the library of the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig. It isin good preservation, legible throughout, 
and the fineness of the character alone would cause it to be 
assigned to the seventeenth century B.C. It treats of the 
‘* medicines for all diseases of all parts of the body,’’ and 


| besides prescriptions and charms—generally ordered to be 


with each person independently of the letters now first pub- | 


lished. He has, moreover, prefixed to the letters the various 


observations relative to the poet’s judgments and opinions | 


found in his Annals, and in the published works on his Conver- 
sation, &c. There is also a highly valuable index. Goethe’s 
“Correspondence with the Brothers Humboldt ”’ will form one 
Volume. The letters exchanged between 1795 and 1832 by 


Goethe, and Wilhelm von Humboldt equal in general interest | 


- Humboldt’s famous “ Letters toa Lady Friend,” and are of the 
same importance for German literature as the invaluable cor- 


used together—it contains full and minute descriptions of the 
diseases themselves and their symptoms. More than twenty 
affections of the eye alone are enumerated. Besides what- 
ever points of antiquarian or mythological interest it may 
possess, it promises, according to Dr. Ebers, large additions 
to the vocabulary of Egyptologists. It is proposed to be pub- 
lished by Professor Ebers during the course of this summer, 

According to Dr. W. Reiss, of Heidelberg, by whom the 
first successful ascent of the crater of Cotopaxi was made last 
November, the-height of the mountain is understated in 
Humboldt’s and other estimates. The barometer gave 19,660 
feet, and separate trigonometrical caiculations 19,496 feet for 
the northern and 19,427 for the southern summit respectively, 

The publication of Feuerbach’s literary Remains has been 
entrusted to Dr. Karl Griin ; the greater part will be new to 
the public, containing the lectures which he gave as Privat 
docent at Erlangen, biographical notes sketching the course 
of his mental development, and a number of letters from’ dis- 
tinguished contemporaries. 

A series of papers by Count Gozzadini, president of the 
Regia Deputazione di Storia Patria per le provincie di 
Romagna, read at the sessions of the Society, on ‘‘ The 
Towers of Bologna and the familics which held them,” are 
full of erudite details, referring in some cases to early and 
obscure times concerning which the smallest authentic detail 
may be of value. 


‘‘The Sons of Ham,” in Corniil/, is apparently by a 
missionary, who, like most people who have seen the African 
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t home with unprejudiced eyes, believes that he alone of all 
‘he so-called inferior races has a certain and perhaps a credit- 
able future before him. The same magazine, under the title 
‘Louis Napoleon painted by a Contemporary,” gives the late 
Mr. Senior’s conversations with Mme. R.,a lady who was 
brought up as a sister with the Emperor, visited him con- 
stantly when a prisoner at Ham, but ceased to see him after 
the coup a’ état, till at his urgent request a reconciliation was 
effected in 1863. He is described as imaginative, superstitious, 
obstinate, indolent,- without moral sense ; otherwise affectionate 
and amiable. The evidence is such as the friends of a common 
murderer often bring forward in the hope, sometimes realized, 
of proving enough insanity to extenuate the crime. The paper 
is, of course, extremely interesting. There is a full account of 
the escape from Ham; and the experience of the Jarvenu’s 
son born in the purple is amusingly indicated in the Prince 

._Imperial’s comment on Mme, R.’s first visit: ‘‘ Cette dame 
doit avoir été tr’s grande amie de papa, ou elle ne m’aurait 
pas embrassé.”’ 


In the Fortnightly Review there is a poem of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s, ‘‘ North and South,’’ melodious as always, and this 
time with no harsher clements jarring with the memory of 
white flowers and sunlit skies.—‘‘ The Scientific Character of 
Spinoza’s Philosophy” is vindicated by Mr. Frederick Pollock, 
who shows with considerable ability that even where it was 
impossible that Spinoza should have actually forestalled the 
latest results of modern discovery, he yet, with a justness of 
instinct that cannot be altogether accidental, almost always 
steers clear of direct contradiction, and often leaves a blank 
space exactly adapted to the reception of the newtruth. The 
writer gives some illustrations of the way in which Spinoza’s 
ideas may be rendered in equivalent modern scientific phraseo- 
logy, and notices amongst other points the superior moderation 
of his fundamental demonstration as compared with the Carte- 
sian formula: instead of ‘‘I think, therefore I am,’’ Spinoza only 
reasons “‘ If anything exists, something exists; I exist, there- 
fore something exists.”—An account of the Portugues2 poets 
Miranda and Ferreira is illustrated with some literal transla- 
tions.—Mr. Lang writes on “ Mythology and Fairy Tales;” he 
appears toregard the /ahrchen as the most ancient expression 
of a belief in particular fetiches; but this hypothesis seems 
hardly by itself to account for their wide dispersion without 
the help of the supposition, to which he only alludes in passing, 
that ‘‘ there are necessary forms of the imagination which in 
widely separated peoples must produce identical results.’’ 


We have received the April number of Ze Penn Monthly, 

a Philadelphia journal ‘‘ devoted to literature, science, art, 

and politics.’” The literary matter is conscientiously done, 

- but has an amateur look ; the question ‘‘ What shall Philadel- 

. phia do for its paupers ?” bears a lamentable likeness in its 

urgency and difficulty to the sam2 question asked in London 
or Liverpool. 


The latest literary novelty 7m neuen Reich, or at least in 
Berlin, isa book edited by Berthold Auerbach and called Dee 
Erlebutsse einer Mannesseele—one of those publications that 
excite a lively, but not very lasting, interest in intellectual 
drawing-rooms, strongly tinged with curiosity respecting the 
anonym us author and the extent to which his Zr/ednzsse are 
historical. PAM pe tices SFT 

A German paper states that Mr. Bayard Taylor is going to 
fullow up his translation of /zus¢ with a ‘‘ History of the 
Germans,”’ for which it is said he has the (indispensable) 
qualification of a slight infusion of German (Suabian) blood, 
introduced only eight generations ago into his English 
pedigree. 


Art and Archaeology. 


South Kensington Museum. A descriptive catalogue of the maivlica 
and enamelled earthenware of Italy, the Hispano-Moresco, Persian, 
Damascus, and Rhodian wares forming that section of the Museum, 
with historical notices, marks, and monograms. By C. Drury F. 
Fortnum, F.S.A. London. 1872. 


Mr. Drury FortNum’s catalogue of the collection of Italian 
pottery in the South Kensington Museum has just appeared, 
the first of a series on the works of the potter. 


7 











Coeval with the most palmy days of Italian art, under the 
patronage of the Medici, Este, della Rovere, and other 
great houses of Italy, its subjects taken from the designs of 
Raffielle and all-the first artists of the period, the enamelled 
pottery of Italy is one of the most remarkable productions of 
the Renaissance. Prized and cared for “as if so many jewels,” 
it was sent as presents to princes and potentates, and its 
equivalent in gold offered for it in exchange. 

The collection of South Kensington is, says Mr. Fortnum, 
“fone of the richest and most extensive that has ever been 
brought together, and is particularly valuable from the num- 
ber of sighed or dated pieces which typify and confirm the 
existence of artistic potteries in various parts of Italy.. The 
Hispano-Moresque wares, those glittering dishes made by 
the Moorish potters and their descendants in Spain, are also 
well represented, and the collection of Persian and Syrian 
fayence, though wanting in some varieties, is rich.” 

The catalogue is preceed by an. introductory chapter, in 
which Mr. Fortnum gives a classification of the different 
glazed, soft wares, and after taking in review the vitreous 
pottery of the East and the stanniferous Hispano-Moresque 
wares, concludes with an historic sketch of the rise, progress, 
and decline of the enamelled products of Italy, known under 
the general name of majolica. 

Glized pottery is divided, according to the nature of its 
glaze, into glass glazed, lead glazed, and_tim glazed or ena- 
melled. 

The glass glazed includes the Persian, Damascus,. and 
Rhodian wares. Brought to its greatest perfection in Egypt, 
tiles and bricks of similar vitreous glaze were made by the 
Babylonians and Assyrians, in Persia and Arabia. Accord- 
ing to Ctesias the walls of the palace at Babylon were co- 
vered with coloured representations of the battles and hunt- 
ing expeditions of Semiramis, and tiles with figures and 
designs for wall decoration occur in the palace of Nimroud. 
The walls of the palace of Ecbatana were, as we learn from 
Herodotus, decorated with seven colours—a statement con- 
firmed by recent discoveries there, and by that of a wall 
faced with glazed bricks with figure representations found 
at Khorsabad. ‘The tomb of Mahomet and the mosque at 
Medina are also adorned with glass glazed tiles——so early 
applied and so widely spread was this vitreous glaze, the 
parent of those wares known under the name of Persian, 
Damascus, and Rhodian. 

Little recorded history has descended to us on the subject 
of Italian enamelled pottery; our chief sources of information 
are the works of Piccolpasso and Passeri. 

Piccolpasso was a professor of medicine, artist, and pro- 
prietor of a “botega” or ceramic workshop at Castel Durante. 
He finished, in 1550, an important manuscript, now in the 
library at South Kensington, in which he gives a detailed 
account of the various processes by which these beautiful 
works of the potter’s art were produced: how the clay 
brought down by the mountain torrents was gathered up 
from the beds, mellowed, and prepared for use; how the 
different pieces were formed, the various styles of decoration, 
recipes for the pigments employed, and the manner of 
painting and applying the metallic lustres. Valuable as is 


_ this work (of which Mr. Fortnum gives an abstract) as re- 
| gards the details of manufacture, Piccolpasso gives no history 


of the rise and development of the different fabrics. 

This part of the subject is more extensively treated in the 
work of the Abbate Passeri, published in 1758, in which he 
gives various details concerning the progress of the manu- 
factures and of the artistic works they produced ; but his state- 
ments require to be received with a certain amount of reser- 
vation, as after the lapse of two centuries all traditions of the 


| art and its products must have been well nigh lost. 
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What other information we possess on the subject is 
derived from the works themselves, and by a careful com- 
parison of the different specimens with each other and a 
close study of their characteristics and their merits, we have, 
step by step, by a regular process of induction, arrived at 
great results, and have ascertained the names and products 
of many manufactures of which the very existence was 
unknown. : 

Next to the vitreous are the lead glazed wares, those most 
in common use in Northern and Western Europe—the only 
glaze known there until the discovery of the tin enamel. 

But the lead glaze was transparent and showed the dark 
colour of the paste underneath. In order therefore to ob- 
viate this difficulty and to produce a white surface fitted for 
painting, an intervening process was adopted. A fine white 
earth was ground, purified, and reduced to the consistency of 
cream—“ slip” in modern parlance, the “engobe” of the 
French potter. Into this the piece was dipped and slightly 
baked to fit it to receive the decorations, after which it was 
covered with the lead glaze “‘marzacotto,” variously coloured 
yellow, green, blue, or black, applied wet, after which process 
the piece was again fired. To the lead glazed class belong 
the earliest wares of Italy, mezza majolica, painted and 
graffito. 


Graffito, one of the rudest forms of ornamentation, consisted | 


in scratching the pattern with an iron tool through the white 
engobe or upper layer, thus showing the design in low cameo 
on the red clay beneath. It was then covered with the glaze 
splashed or spotted with colour. We find the same style of 


decoration in the French pottery of the Middle Ages, and it | 


has been lately successfully reproduced by Minton. The 
term “ graffito”’ is applied to the object so ornamented. 

Of mezza majolica are the “ bacili,” so correctly described 
by Passeri, large, clumsy dishes of flesh-coloured clay with 
a circular “ giretto” behind, invariably pierced with two 
holes for the purpose of hanging them against the wall, the 
outlines of the archaic figures traced in blue, the flesh white. 
A scaJed or chequered border generally surrounds a portrait 
bust in profile. These dishes were made during more than 
a century, as is evident from the persons whose portraits or 
arms they bear. ‘The great characteristic of these dishes is 
their admirable “ madreperla” lustre, for ever changing as 
the light is reflected from their brilliant surface. Passeri 
claims these productions for Pesaro, in which he is borne out 
by many of the portrait busts being those of the Sforza 
princes, lords of Pesaro and great patrons of mezza majolica. 
The lustred pigments were certainly introduced from Pesaro 
to Gubbio, where, under Maestro Giorgio, they attained an 
excellence unsurpassed. ‘The application of them seems to 
have been confined to these Urbino cities and to Diruta, in 
the Papal States. Of whom did the Italians learn the art ? 
The metallic decoration was used in Persia and Arabia upon 
the glass glazed pottery previous to its application to tin 
glazed wares by the Eastern potters of the Balearic Islands, 
Spain, and Sicily, and that it was used in Italy before the 
introduction of the tin enamel, we have abundant proof in 
the lead glazed mezza majolica. Some suggest that Pesaro, 
being situated on the Adriatic, may have learned the art from 


Persian or other oriental emigrants fleeing from persecution | 
in their native country, while others suggest that the Moorish | 


potters of Majorca or Spain conveyed the knowledge to Italy 
—an assumption borne out by the term majolica being in the 
first place confined to the lustred tin enamelled wares. 
Modern writers propose to restrict it to its original accepta- 
tion. It is also a curious fact that nearly all the specimens 
of Hispano-Moresque ware which adorn our cabinets and 
enrich our museums have been procured from Italy, showing 
the estimation it was held in in that country. 











There is no record of Italian pottery coated with tin glaze 
before the time of Luca della Robbia, who, simultaneously 
with his enamelled terra cotta sculpture, painted on the 
same vehicle or upon flat surfaces. Of this the series of 
medallions representing the twelve months, now in the South 
Kensington Museum and supposed to have been painted 
by him as part of the decoration for the study of Piero de’ 
Medici, is sufficient evidence. 

Earliest in the use of the tin glaze, earlier probably than 
Faenza, is the fabrique of Caffaggiolo, near Florence, its 
existence only known by its works. Here, among the 
romantic scenes of the Apennines, was a villa of the Medici, 
the favourite residence of the great Cosmo, who assigned for 
the preference he gave it the singular reason that all the 
country he could see from his windows was his own—he 
“was monarch of all he surveyed.” It was also the chosen 
retreat of Lorenzo, and where his sons Giovanni, the future 
pope, and Giuliano passed much of their boyhood. Here, 
under the fostering care of the Medici family, arose a manu- 
facture which seems to have been the centre of ceramic art 
in Tuscany. Mr. Fortnum says :— 





“It was but a few years since that the ill indited name of this 
‘botega,’ noticed upon the back of a plate, was read as that of the 
artist who had painted it until the discovery. of others more legibly 
written proved that at this spot important and highly artistic works had 
been produced. ‘The occurrence of a monogram upon several, and the 
comparison of their technical details, have led to the recognition of 
many others, and revealed the fact that this fabrique had existed from a 
very early period.” 


It has left no record of its artists. ‘lhe characteristics of 
this ware are its deep masses of intense cobalt blue, 
brilliant as lapis lazuli, often forming the background of the 
picture ; a liquid copper green, and an opaque, bright 
Indian red—a colour exclusively confined to this fabrique 
and Faenza. The pieces are covered with a rich, even 
glaze of the purest white. 

The museum is rich in specimens of various dates, some 
of extraordinary beauty. Among the many may be instanced 
the celebrated Bernal plate, representing a majolica painter 
in his studio painting a piece in the presence of two person- 
ages of distinction, incorrectly described to be that of 
Raffaelle and the Fornarina, the figures in clear relief on the 
dark blue background. A St. George, after the well-known 
masterpiece of Donatello, and a large circular. plateau or 
dish, the subject Pope Leo X. in a procession borne upon 
men’s shoulders, the composition consisting of fifty figures— 
one of those gigantic dishes called “ piatti da pompa,”’ made 
not for use but for display, to be placed with vases of rich 
form on the “ dressoir” or high-backed sideboard. 

The “ palle” and other insignia of the Medici are painted 
on many of the Caffaggiolo pieces, and the family motto 
“Semper,” first taken by Lorenzo the Magnificent and con- 
tinued by his sons and also by his nephew, Pope Clement 
VII. Another more mysterious motto is of frequent occur- 
rence, the word “ Glovis ;” it was the impresa of Giuliano, 
Lorenzo’s third son. Read backwards it makes “Si volge” 
(“it—that is Fortune—turns”), Giuliano meaning to imply 
that fortune, which had hitherto frowned upon him, was now 
turning in his favour. Giuliano assumed the device upon 
being appointed gonfalonier of the Church. It is to be seen 
on a fine pitcher in the South Kensington Museum, and so 
often occurs as almost to lead one to infer that he was 
intimately associated with the Caffaggiolo works. 

M. Jacquemart surmises that Luca della Robbia learnt 
the nature of the tin enamel at Caffaggiolo—it is more 
probable that he taught it there, for that fabrique adopted it 
at a very early period, and there is no piece of mezza 
majolica known to have been produced at Caffaggiolo. 
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The products of Siena have a close affinity to those of 
Caffaggiolo, and probably the art at Siena emanated from the 
grand ducal fabrique. ‘The works of Maestro Benedetto are 
worthy to be ranked among the finest productions of the 
sixteenth century. A‘plate by him with grotesque border 
and the figure of St. Jerome in the desert may be considered 
the type of the master and is one of the gems in the South 
Kensington collection. : 


The introduction of the tin enamel and the superiority of, 


its opaque white as a ground for painting seem to have 
stimulated the development of artistic pottery throughout 
Italy, but in order to study to any advantage the various 
ceramic establishments and their artists they should be dis- 
tributed in geographical groups. 
‘To begin with those of Romagna or the Marshes, 
Faenza has been ever held to be of the highest antiquity— 
an antiquity, however, which it shares with Caffaggiolo and 
the Umbrian cities of Pesaro and Castel Durante. There 
is little doubt but that it gives us the term “ faience,” though 
claims have been set forth in favour of an obscure town near 
Fréjus. ‘The productions of the Casa Pirota, dating from 
1490, are of the highest order as regards decoration and 
artistic painting ; the wide borders of grotesques painted in 
a pale blue and white on a dark blue ground, “sopra azzurro,” 
and the red pigment called ‘‘ rosso di Faenza,” which is also 
to be seen on the ‘Tuscan ware, are characteristic of this 
* botega,” the distinguishing mark of which is a crossed 
circle, with a pellet in one division. Nearly about the same 
time Baltasara Manara, another artist, became celebrated, but 
few fine examples by him have descended to us; the seventeen 
pieces in the Correr Musetim at Venice, part of a beautiful 
service or “ credenza,” are moreover ascribed to Faenza. 
The pure and delicate style of its “istoriato” pieces and 
the clegance of those decorated with arabesques caused the 
Faentine majoliche to be much sought after. Duke Alfonso 
of Ferrara ordered a set of pharmacy vases for his spezieria ; 


“bacili” of Pesaro and Gubbio ; but the use of the metallic 
lustre at Diruta was not so exclusive nor applied upon 


| wares of such high class as in the Umbrian fabriques. 





| Museum can be assigned to his fabrique. 


} 


the cardinals sent in embassy carried it to Rome and France, | 


and Henry 11]. was so charmed with the beauty of this 
pottery that we find him, in 1580, giving large orders, which 
he desires to be executed with the “vitesse des enchante- 
ments.” 

One ornamental style in which this fabrique specially 
excelled was the composition of low cups or dishes on feet, 
impressed or moulded generally in gadroons, and rivalling 

‘metal work in elegance. They were called “scannellato” 
and “smartellato.” Pieces were often decorated in com- 
partments, called “‘a quartiere,” of varied grounds, cobalt, 
yellow, orange, or dark blue, with white grotesques and a 
central medallion. These harlequin plates seem to have 
been in great request, and were copied at other fabriques. 

The “coppe amatorie” were a gallant invention of the 
age—small plates with a deep cavity in the centre, and broad 
brims decorated with musical instruments, written music, or 
grotesques. Young people at balls offered these to their 
partners filled with sugar-plums or preserved fruits, and when 
the lady had emptied the cavity of its “confetti” she 
generally found depicted at the bottom an “amorino” or 
some equally eloquent emblem, which no doubt the offering 
had led her to anticipate. ‘The backs of the Faenza plates 
are usually decorated with concentric circles, scroll work, or 
other devices. 

Forli, Rimini, and Ravenna, with some smaller places, 
complete the Romagnan group. In that comprised in the 
recent States of the Church, the most important is Diruta, a 
dependency of Perugia. It was only a few years since that 
this fabrique was made known by its signature. The subjects 
are painted in blue outline, and are lustred with ‘a brassy- 
gold colour, evidently copied from or derived from the 








It was in the hill cities of the duchy of Urbino, under the 
patronage of its della Rovere dukes, that the art flourished 
to its greatest extent at its four great centres, Pesaro, Gubbio, 
Castel. Durante, and Urbino. The enamelled. glaze, 
“ majolica fina,” as he terms it, was, according to Passeri, 
introduced in 1500 into Pesaro. The mezza majolica of 
this fabrique has been already referred to, but its brilliant 
metallic lustres, reflex of Moorish taste, appear to have 
rapidly declined in favour at Pesaro, as they became de- 
veloped at Gubbio, and from the accession of Duke Guido- 
baldo II., in 1538, the “‘istoriato” taste came in, and painted 
works of the greatest perfection were executed in the Lan- 
franchi botega at Pesaro, inspired by the designs of ‘Timoteo 
della Vite and other artists of the Umbrian school. It was 
in favour of Jacomo Lanfranco, who had discovered the 
secret of applying pure gold upon his wares, that Duke 
Guidobaldo issued an edict in 1567. No authenticated piece 
by him has descended to us, the only known gilded majolica 
being that of Castelli, unless a cup in the South Kensington 
It is decorated 
with Cupids upon a pale grey ground, and enriched with 
real gold burnt in upon the glaze. 

Gubbio retained its speciality for the metallic lustres, but 
its fame is almost entirely associated with the name of 
Maestro Giorgio, a gentleman of Pavia, who having received 
in his own country the honours due to him as a statuary and 
ceramic artist, emigrated to Gubbio. His botega was the 
great centre of this style of embellishment—indeed he would 
almost appear to have had the monopoly of its use, and to 
have applied his lustred pigments to the works of the artists 
of Urbino and Castel Durante, though M. Jacquemart_is 
very indignant at the idea of so humiliating an occupation. 


| Nevertheless there is every presumption that such was the 


case, and that either Maestro Giorgio or his son Cencio 
applied their ruby, golden, and opalescent tints as required. 
The secret of these pigments and the mode of using them 
was strictly guarded, but from Piccolpasso’s account it would 
appear that the pieces are fired in an open furnace exposed 
to the direct action of the flames. ‘The pigments consisting 
partly of metallic salts, after some time being exposed to a 
simple heat, have then directed upon their glowing surface 
the heated smoke given off by faggots of broom thrown upon 
the fire ; this smoke, being in fact carbon in a finely divided 
state, has great power at a high temperature, reducing the 
metals from their salts and thereby decomposing them, leaving 
a thin coat of mixed metal, varying in colour and irides- 
cence from admixture with the glazes, and producing the 
beautiful effects so well known. 

The Museum series of the works of Maestro Giorgio is 
very complete, ranging from 1501 to 1532; his choicest 
productions are dated 1525; many equal in quality, both as 
regards drawing, colouring, perfection of enamel, glaze, and 
lustre, his most celebrated works, such as “ The Stream of 
Life,” “The Three Graces,” and “The Judgment of Paris” of 
Mr. Fountaine, and the splendid dish,.perhaps the finest 
example which has come down to us, lately acquired by Sir 
Richard Wallace, from the Parpart collection, the subject 
Diana and Actzon, surrounded by a rich grotesque border 
of dragons, serpents, masks, and trophies. There is a good 
figure of it in M. Delange’s splendid work. The borders of 
this earlier period differ greatly from the later Urbino ara- 
besques, and are generally grounded in dark blue or yellow, 
and executed with great delicacy of touch and power of 
colouring. In 1560-70 the use of the lustred pigments was 
abandoned. 
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Castel Durante was early the seat of ceramic industry, © 
and not only produced fine wares at home, but furnished | 


potters and painters to the greater part of the workshops of 
Italy, and sent ceramic colonies to foreign countries. 


to Venice, Florence, Ferrara, and Rome, to Flanders, France, 
and Corfu. 
Duke Francesco Maria made Castel Durante the ducal 
residence. Its wares are characterized by the richness and 
purity of their glaze ; subject pieces do not seem to have 


factures, but grotesques, generally arranged in the style called 
“¢ a candellieri,” are the favourite mode of decoration, and 
tthe oak foliage elegantly interlaced “a cerquato” was fre- 
quently used as decoration in compliment to the della 
Rovere family. ; 

The residence of Duke Guidobaldo II. at Urbino drew 
more favour to the potteries of that city, which produced 
some of the finest specimens of the great national manu- 
facture. At the same time it must be remembered that 


that of the duchy the appellation of ‘‘ Urbino faience ” was 
indiscriminately applied to vases made at Castel Durante, 
Pesaro, and Gubbio. 


«colouring. Duke Guidobaldo, a great patron of the Fontana 
family, sent services “‘credenze” to the Emperor Charles V. 
and to Philip IL. of Spain, for which Raffaelle dal Colle and 
Batista Franco furnished the designs. These, as well as the 
famed Spezieria vases, were executed in the botega of Orazio 


FE - p i, : x . : ; 
ontana, who, says Passeri, had no equal in the execution | period, one may conclude (or at least conjecture) that we sec 


| here before us such proof as can be afforded by monumental 
, | testimony of the existence of a Rome anterior to Romulus— 
to have passed twelve years in the service of Dukes | 
At the summit of his | 
artistic career and at the period when the taste for metallic | 
lustres was at its height, he yielded to the general fashion | and atrium of narrow dimensions, “though surrounded and 


: ; | divided by walls of immense thickness, now reduced to the height 
Xanto may be con- | 


of his paintings and the distribution of his colours. 
At Urbino also worked Francesco Xanto, who appears 


Francesco Maria and Guidobaldo II. 
and sent his pieces to Gubbio, where they were profusely 


lustred with its iridescent colours. 
sidered to represent the “ majoliche istoriate ” of the period. 


He borrowed largely from Raffaelle figures and groups | 


which he applied most happily to the subjects he had to 
represent. 

The so-called Urbino arabesques are of great celebrity, 
subjects painted in medallions, surrounded by beautiful gro- 
tesques on an enamelled ground of the most brilliant white. 
In 1560 the art was at its height at Urbino. 


rated as are the finer products of this period from the fur- 


naces of the Fontana of Urbino and of the Lanfranchi of | 
Pesaro, to the true connoisseur, they want the sentiment and | 


‘expressive drawing, the exquisite finish and delicacy, the 


‘rich colour and the admirable design of the earlier works | 
produced at the Casa Pirota, at Florence, Forli, Castel | 


‘Durante, Siena, and Caffaggiolo in the latter years of the 
fifteenth and the first quarter of the sixteenth centuries 
(1480-1520), and by Maestro Giorgio at Gubbio, many of 


which rival in beauty the exquisite miniature illuminations of | 


that palmy period of Italian art.” 


In 1574 Duke Guidobaldo died, Batista Franco and | 


Orazio Fontana having preceded him, and the art rapidly 
declined. His successor, Duke Francesco Maria II., abdi- 


The | 
Pellipario or Fontana family went thence to Urbino, others | 


Batista Franco designed for her artists, and | 





cated in favour of the Holy See, and the rich collections of 
the duchy passed to Ferdinand de’ Medici, who had married 
his granddaughter Vittoria, and were removed to Florence; 
and the Urbino artists passed into other localities. 

We do not enter into the history of the northern duchies; 
the Piedmontese and Lombard cities, the potteries of Venice, 
Naples, and the Abruzzi: all produced wares of some 


| excellence, but wanting in the delicacy and richness of the 
| earlier works and in that vigorous and powerful colouring so 
| Strikingly apparent in the productions of the furnaces of the 
been so abundantly painted there as in some other manu- | 


Urbino duchy and the-circumjacent districts of Romagna. 
Mr. Drury Fortnum’s catalogue raisonné is most con- 

scientiously executed and the result of serious investigation. 

He has made a most patient and careful study of the various 


| pieces before arriving at the conclusion he deduces of the 


various manufactures to which to assign them. On many of 
the fabriques themselves and on the works of their artists he 
has thrown much new light and settled many vexed ques- 


_ tions, entering of course more fully on his special subject 
| than the more general histories of ceramic art of Mr. 
Urbino claimed more than she actually made, the name being | 


Marryat and M. Jacquemart would admit of. There is yet 


| much to be learned as .ancient documents are from time 


to time brought to light, but the present volume contains 


_a'l that is now known and more than has hitherto been 

Most important among its artists were the Fontana: their | 
botega, created by the enterprise and sustained by the | 
industry of one family alone, produced the choicest speci- | 
mens of the Urbino furnaces, magnificent vases of unsur- | 
passed beauty, cisterns of large size richly “ istoriati” with | 
subjects from sacred, profane, and classic story, admirably | 
modelled and of rich glaze, masterly execution, and bold | 


published on the history of enamelled earthenware in Italy. 
F. Bury PALtiser. 
PUBLIC WORKS AND ANTIQUITIES 1N ROME, 
II. 


DURING many months the works on the Palatine have been 
suspended, owing (it is stated) to the outlay requisite for other 


| contemporary undertakings, particularly those on the Forum 


and in the Therme of Antoninus. This is to be regretted, for 


| the Palatine scavz had led to the discovery of a most important 
| group of ruins, long buried and completely forgotten, on the 
| western ridge of that hiil. 


From the difficulty of identifying 
these remains with any known edifices of the Kings or of their 


of a small but strongly fortified city, with temples and public 
buildings, occupying the higher ground where this hill overlooks 
the valley of the Circus Maximus. ‘The ruins on the highest 
platform of the ridge appear to belong to a temple with cella 


of _two to three feet,in some places much lower ; the material 
being granular tufa regularly hewn and laid in courses, appa- 
rently without cement. Lower down, westward, are other ruins 


| in similar hewn blocks of friable and yellowish lithoid tufa, 
| probably from the quarries of this hill; and one side of these 
_ Singular ruins overlooks a narrow court, bounded at the west by 
; the remnants of an arcade in similar ponderous stonework, 


the arches still in great part buried under ground. Some of 
the Roman archzologists suppose this to be the substruction 


2 , of the oft-renewed cottage, so venerated by the ancient Romans 
“ But,” says Mr. Fortnum, “excellent and highly deco- - 


as that of Romulus, or of his foster-father Faustulus. Pro- 
blematical as is the origin of these venerable buildings, the 
internal evidence of high antiquity is conveyed in their massive 
construction. One feels a certain awe while contemplating such 
“ruins of a world gone by,” now become mysterious and al- 
most unintelligible, but telling us, as apparent to archzologic 
speculation, of a primeval city that reminds of Evander and 
neas, heightening our interest in the Virgilian Epic, which 
idealizes to immortalize the primeval legend. In the course of 
the works on this spot have been dug up numerous fragments 
of terracotta, like those abundantly supplied in the tombs of 
southern Etruria. Below these Palatine ruins is another re- 
markable detail, no doubt connected with them, and brought to 
light about the same time: a very steep ascent up this ridge of 
the hill passing through walls, now reduced low by decay, but 
still of stupendous strength and thickness. Here we may (with 
Roman antiquarians) recognise what Plutarch calls the “ stair- 
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case of the beautiful shore,” and also the “descent from the 
Palatine to the Circus Maximus.” Some of the sig/e found 
ip the other walls, on.the higher grounds, resemble the ancient 
Italic characters. 

The other Palatine ruins, where recent works have led to 
noticeable results, are those on the south-western side belonging 
to the additions made, and described as most splendid, by 
Domitian; partly also to the latest amplification of the palatial 
buildings due to Septimius Severus, after whom no other em- 
peror added any important structures to the imperial residence 
on this hill. Most conspicuous is the part recognisable as the 
Stadium Palatinum, mentioned by few ancient writers, but 
certainly founded by Domitian, and restored, or enlarged and 
embellished by Severus. Suetonius mentions the constructing 
by Domitian of a place for such games, races, spectacles, &c., 
as were usual in the Roman stadium, but without particularizing 
the site of that edifice on the Palatine. According to Church- 
legend this area was the scene of the martyrdom of S. Sebastian. 


It probably divided the palace of Augustus from the buildings of | 


the two later emperors. Works were commenced here by the Papal 
Government several years ago. Resumed under the new author- 
ities, they have been carried out, with the more interesting results, 
under Signor Rosa’s direction in 1871. A great hemicycle, or 
exedra, was in that year completely disencumbered of the soil 
which had concealed the whole lower part, as well as the rem- 
nants of a magnificent colonnade with marble and granite shafts 
extending in front. A valley, partly natural, but to-a great 


degree artificial, is now laid open, running from east to west; | the Forum: this last discovered ; another, alike a curved 


this area for the stadium being of measurement exactly corre- 
sponding to the prescribed length for such places of entertain- 
ment, namely 625 feet. At the western extremity it is bounded 
by a hemicycle of walls, still lofty though much decayed; and 
below these, in the hollow alike describing a curve, are the 
remains of what seems to be a decorated fountain. The great 
exedra is in two storeys, the ground-floor consisting of three 
spacious halls, in which are remains of paintings manifestly of 
the period of the Roman decadence, though not without grace 
in design; one singular object among the details here seen 
being a globe fixed in a frame, perhaps intended for the celes- 
tial sphere—such as we know were used in the ancient schools 
of astronomy—if for the Zerrestrial, affording proof that the 
ancients were acquainted with the sphericity of our earth. All 
that is left of architectonic decoration in many-hued marbles, 
rich incrustations, shafts of granite and Carystian marble, 
and other relics of an overthrown portico with colonnades, among 
these ruins, gives the idea of splendour and wealth of material 
the most profuse. 

The works on the Forum are actively prosecuted, and do not 
fai! to be rewarded by the exhaustless wealth of antiquities from 
time to time appearing below the dust of ages on this chief his- 
toric theatre of Rome—the great centre of actions, memories, 
traditions, from the poetic legend of the vision of Castor and 
Pollux, after the battle. on the Regillus lake, to the great and 
holy S. Gregory, and his contemporary the infamous Phocas, 
autocrat of the Eastern Empire. Since the spring of the 
past year most memorable discoveries have been made 
here. The whole of this classical area has been laid open 
to its ancient level from the column of that Greek Emperor, 
at the north-east, to a line almost parallel with the temple 
of Antoninus and Faustina at the south-east angle. A 
broad channel of the Cloaca Maxima, lined with immense 
blocks of lithoid tufa, was uncovered below the pavement at 
the southern extremity of the Julian Basilica ; and presently were 
found a great many remnants of statues, some superior, some 
very inferior in style, besides many curious epigraphs and dedi- 
cations on basements, among the @édr?s of that great edifice, 
built by Augustus on the site(as supposed) of the earlier Sempro- 
nian Basilica, that, namely, founded by Tiberius Sempronius 
Gracchus, father’ of the celebrated tribunes Tiberius and 
Cajus. Among the more valuable epigraphs is one in honour of 


Augustus, here styled Princeps Fuventatis, on a tablet erected | 


by the Sexatus Populusque in the year of the city 754. A pro- 
fusion of marble fragments, sculpture, and architecture lay 
strewn around the temple of the Dioscuri, now extant only in 


three beautiful Corinthian columns on a lofty stylobate, and a | 


remnant of the cella with some of its mosaic pavement. Among 
the fagmentary sculptures found in this vicinity, and serving to 








attest the splendour ofthat temple as restored by Domitian, are | 


to be distinguished a portion of a colossal statue resembling 
the Farnese Hercules, an archaic relief of Hygeia and Minerva, 
and a bust ofthe Emperor,Constans. Among the epigraphs strewn 
over the same surface, is one variously commented on, inscribed 
in small archaic letters on a broken cornice with the name of 
Romulus, here twice designated as “filius Martis.” Distant 
from that temple of the Dioscuri only a few yards, and divided 
from its front by the ancient road on the east side, rises a ruin- 
heap, now like an irregular and much furrowed mound of earth, 
supported on two sides by massive buttress-walls, the whole 
standing on a platform paved with travertine, and ascended by a 
few ruinous steps from the surrounding level. 

Here we see one of the most important of historic monuments 
yet discovered, after long interment under accumulated soil, that 
‘“* 7Edes Czesaris ” raised'on the spot where the great Dictator’s 
body was burnt, and dedicated by Augustus, B.c. 28. The 
origin of these now formless ruins, utterly despoiled of their 
marble adornments and of all architectonic details, is further 
attested by the curved platform of stonework communicating 
with an elevated space in front, below where stood the peristyle, 
the now lost colonnade of which is known to ‘have been Ionic, 
with only four pillars forming the facade of the cella. In that 
semi-circular platform we recognise the “ Rostra Julia,’’ placed 
here by Augustus, and from which thenceforth were pronounced 
the funeral orations of all those emperors, buried or burnt on the 
pyre in Rome, to whom such posthumous honours were not 
refused. We now see three distinctly recognisable waren. 
at- 
form, and still lined with rich marbles, close to the Arch of 
Septimius Severus (probably a restoration by that emperor, or 
of about his period), and the other more ancient Rostra at the 
base of the Capitoline Hill, being more in advance of the Severus 
Arch towards the Forum, identical with the tribune of Repub- 
lican times, which we know was removed by Julius Cesar, for 
some political motive, from its former place in (or beside) the 
Comitium to a spot nearer the centre of the Forum. These, the 
oldest and most historic Rostra, present the form of a long 
rectilinear structure in massive and regularly laid blocks of 
lithoid tufa ; and as its remains stand before us, we can identify 
them with the Rostra introduced in one of the small, feebly 
executed reliefs on the Arch of Constantine —the subject, that 
emperor addressing the people from this tribune amidst the 
festivities on occasion of his triumph over Maxentius. Along 
the road, with ancient pavement, passing through the centre of 
the Forum from north to south, stand seven ponderous brick 
structures, all of the same quadrangular form, and parallel with 
the elevated basement of the Phocas Column. It is evident 
that these must have been utilized, probably for dwellings, in the 
Middle Ages, as they are hollowed out, the inner mass of masonry 
being removed ¢ and we may suppose they served originally for 
the support of memorial columns or colossal statues, so many 
of which were erected on this area even before the imperial 
period, Farther westward is another much lower basement of 
brick, lined with travertine, and evidently for a colossal statue-— 
a most valuable discovery, for here we may recognise the place 
of the equestrian effigy of Domitian, so described by the courtly 
Statius (SzZve, 1.i., Carm. i.), that the sites of all the more con- 
spicuous buildings adjacent to, and overlooking it, may be deter- 
mined. We have thus a key in monumental form to almost 
the entire topography of Rome’s Forum. Two other medieval 
buildings, one a ponderous brick tower, the other a more con- 
siderable mansion or castle, have been exhumed at the northern 
and southern sides of this area; and both being unsightly in- 
cumbrances, one (the tower) Has been since demolished, the 
other (the castle) for the greater part, though not entifely, swept 
away. Beneath that tower were found, weighed down and 
concealed, the most precious works of art yet yielded at any 
time by the Forum : two large marble panels with finely treated 
| bas-reliefs, historic groups on one side, and on the other side, 
| in each instance, the three animals, a bull, a ram, and a boar, 
victims at the Suovetaurilia sacrifice offered at each celebration 
of the general census, and also at certain other solemnities. 
The subjects of the historic relievi, each with numerous figures, 
have been variously conjectured. I believe that the most 
plausible, indeed quite satisfactory, explanation is that advanced 
by Professor Henzen: namely, that both illustrate the public 
beneficence of Trajan. and are works of that emperor’s time—the 
ane, h’s edict, enthusiastically extulled, ordering provision from 
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the State treasury for all indigent children as well in,Rome as 
in all the Italian municipia ; the other, his remitting of all debts 
retri 
this clemency was declared, the burning of the tablets, on which 
such debts were registered, before the Emperor's eyes and on 
the Forum. That cremation is the intelligible subject of the 


relievo in question. Of the Emperor’s figure remains nothing | 


but parts of one leg, and of the chair where he is seated on the 
Rostrum. Mutilation has done most deplorable havoc with 
both the historic relievi here before us, almost all the heads 
and hands being broken off, and as it seems through deliberate 
malice, though the three animals, decorated for sacrifice with 
fillets and garlands, are perfectly preserved on both these 
marbles. Another interesting feature in the historic scenes so 


well illustrated is the background of architecture to each group, | 


enabling us to recognise at once the Forum Romanum and the 


principal temples on the Capitoline declivity ; also the now lost | 
Arch of Tiberius, here placed between the temples of Concordia | 
and Saturn, though its actual site, we know, was lower down at | 
| Kuns?, the Venetian painters of the present day must at last 
| have reached the bottom of the abyss of incapacity towards 


the foot of that hill. A long front of arcades with pilasters, in 
each background, is probably intended for a lateral view of the 
Julian Basilica. C. 1. H« MANS, 
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NOTES ON AR7. 


The Berlin museums will probably soon acquire an impor- 
tance proportioned to the station which Prussia is acquiring in 
Europe. When the gallery of painting which Schnikel planned 
and built at Berlin is enlarged there will no doubt be room for 
the exhibition of a number of canvasses now lying unheeded 
and unknown to the general public in the royal residences ; 
and also for the display of new purchases that have been made 
in Italy and elsewhere. There are few countries so rich in 
examples of the French art of the seventeenth century as 
Prussia. The letters K. S. (K6nigliche Schlésser) in the cata- 
logue of the Berlin Museum indicate the origin of many pieces 
which have already found their way out of the residences of the 
Hohenzollern into the national collection. We find under this 
head some delicate pieces by Mignard and Rigaud, religious 
compositions by Subleynas and Le Sueur, allegories by Poussin 
and Lairesse, and powdered gallantries by Watteau and 
Lancret; but the number of works of these masters now on 
the walls of the Berlin gallery is as nothing to those still 
remaining in the various palaces once inhabited by kings and 
princes of the Prussian royal house, and it would make a 
French connoisseur’s mouth water to find what treasures of 
Watteau and Lancret are concealed in mouldy apartments 
seldom visited by the royalties of our day. These treasures 
should be brought into the national gallery, if only for the 
sake of preservation. It would be-easy to find a form of 
transfer which should preserve the ownership in the hands of 
the dynasty if it chose to keep a lien upon the property of the 
crown so as to distinguish it from the property of the nation. 
It ought not to be a matter of indifference to the Prussians 
any more than to lovers of art in general that masterpieces 
should be buried in country houses and subject to all the 
dangers of neglect. It is desirable on all accounts that these 
masterpieces should be collected, cared for, and displayed. 

The funds at the disposal of the Prussian museums are 
small. Even now that Prussia is rich the sum placed at 
the disposal of the director, Count Usedom, is not more 
than £16,000 a year, and with this he is bound to keep up the 
galleries of painting, sculpture, casts, antiques, coins, en- 
gtavings, ethnography, Egyptian antiquities, &c., &c., but even 
with these means much may be done. Something indeed has 
already been done creditable to the nation, though not perhaps 
of a kind to captivate the general public. Thus we hear that 
one of the fine Nicolas Poussins of the Sciarra collection at 
Rome has been transferred to Berlin. Some clever and 


characteristic landscapes of Andrea Schiavone, a fine portrait | 


assigned to Moroni and Titian have been bought, and a 
Virgin and Child by an Italian realist of the fifteenth century ; 
a picture of considerable force and depth as the work of a 
tempera painter will be exhibited. Lastly, the large and 
characteristic work of Signorelli, the ‘‘ School of Pan,” wiil 
attract the eye of the public. Signorelli was not an elegant 
painter; he cared little to delincate the delicate charms of 
female beauty which had such attractions for the Venetians 


tively due to the State, and the public act by which | 


| from its glorious estate. 





- of the sixteenth century. Still less was he a colourist. His 


“School of Pan’’ is not distinguished from other works of 
the same master by more select form or greater brilliancy of 
tone ; but it is characteristic because of the purity with which 


| the shape of limbs and extremities in nude figures is rendered, 
| the skill with which movement is rendered, and the boldness 


with which the surfaces are treated. In other departments 
the directors of the Berlin Museum have also shown activity. 


_ They have purchased a very remarkable Niello by Finiguerra, 
| and some antiques and coins. 
| collection of photographs from prints, pictures, and works of a 


They propose to complete a 


plastic and architectural character. In emulation of the 
scheme proposed by M. Thiers they hope to furnish their 


| museum also with a collection of copies, and to increase the 


collection of casts especially with models discovered or dis- 
coverable in the classic territory of Greece, 


Judging from a letter from an art-correspondent in Venice 
that appears in the Betblatt zur Zettschrift fiir bildende 


which they have been tending ever since Venetian painting fell 
“ Painting,” said a Venetian con- 
noisseur the other day, “has become like medicine with us—- 
a receipt—a mere receipt,” and unfortunately it is not the right 
receipt. A permanent exhibition ot the works of modern Vene- 


| tian artis held in the Palazzo Mocenigo, where the visitor to 
| Venice after he has studied the art of the fifteenth and sixteenth 


centuries may if he likes note what the nineteenth has brought 
forth. A few young Venetian painters, 1..0st of whom however 
have learnt in foreigh schools, do not deserve to be ranked with 
the effete painters criticised in the Bezblaft. We presume they 


| co not send their works to the permanent exhibition of impo- 
tence held in the Palazzo Mocenigo. 


It is a source of real satisfaction to be able to announce 
that Mr. Castellani’s antiquities, of which some account was 
given in our last number, have been purchased, and that they 
are now exhibited to the public in the Second Vase Room of the 
British Museum, with the exception of the bronze head, the 
terracotta sarcophagus, and the marble head of Hera, which 
for a better light are placed the first in the Bronze Room and 
the other two in the sculpture galleries. 

Benjamin Vautier, a painter of the Diisseldorf school, has 
just finished a much admired picture whose subject reminds 
us of Faed. It represents a young countryman sitting by the 
sick-bed of his wife with his little baby daughter asleep in his 
arms. 


In the Zez¢schrift fur bildende Kunst the editor, Dr. Liitzow, 
reviews the “ Frans Hals Gallerie,” a series of etchings that is 
now in process of publication. We have alluded to this work 
before. The etchings are by W. Unger, who is already well 
known from his clever reproductions of the pictures of several 
of the minor galleries of Germany. Unger has a thoroughly 
congenial subject in the works of Frans Hals. He does not 
adequately represent the calm strength and depth of character 
in the great Italian portraits, and even Vandyck loses in his 
hands some of the Vandyck refinement ; but the genial Hals 
suits him exactly, and the etchings from this master in his earlier 
series are nearly perfect in their fidelity. A little Dutch lady 
in state attire stands as frontispiece to Dr. Liitzow’s article. It 
is somewhat hard to decide whether she is old or young. 


The current number of the Gazetle des Beaux-Arts opens 
with the first part of a valuable article on Phenician art by 
Ernest Renan. Unfortunately the most diligent research throws 
very little light on the art of the great maritime nation of the 
old world.—Henry Havard continues his notices of the paintings 
of the Dutch school exhibited in Amsterdam in 1872. His 
article is illustrated by a beautiful etching by Courtry, after 
Peter de Hooghe.—Next comes an account of the Belvedere 
Gallery at Vienna, with critiques on some of the paintings. The 
author reduces the thirty-five pictures ascribed to Titian in the 
catalogue to about half that number.—Paul Mantz contributes 
the second part of his article on the Rothan collection. It is 
accompanied by several good illustrations, the best being an 
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ctching after Lancret’s picture, “ La Dame au Parasol.”—The 
following article by René Ménard is devoted to the Favre col- 
lection. A good part of it is occupied with a highly eulogistic 
critique on Delacroix’s “Two Foscari.” Etchings from an 
‘* Interior” by Dupré, the “Ophelia” of Delacroix, and.a 
beautiful “Return of the Flock” by Troyon illustrate the 
article. 





An antique glass vase has been disinterred in the neighbour- 
hood of Arles. It consists of two parts, one of common 
glass, the other, which is superimposed on it, of red glass 
curiously knotted. It bears the inscription Divas maximianius 
Augustus. 





The death is announced of Carlo Arienti, one of the best 
known painters of the-modern Italian school. He was director 
of the Académie des Beaux-Arts at Bologna, 

On the 21st of March Vilhelm Nikolaj Marstrand died at 
Copenhagen. Marstrand was the most original and powerful 
painter that Danish art bas produced. Born in 1810, he 
studied first under Eckersberg, and later in Rome was a 
friend and associate of, though much. younger than, Thor- 
waldsen. His greatest works are the colossal frescoes in 
Roeskilde Cathedral. 
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History of German Philosophy. 
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[Geschichte der deutschen Phi- 
Von Dr. Edward Zeller.] Miinchen. 1872. 


‘TH1s volume by the well-known author of the History of 
Greek Philosophy is one of a series of popular histories of 





authority in the Church, and sought only by the aid of Aris- 
totelian logic to give formal development and system to the 
doctrines received from that authority. It was a philosophy 
altogether opposed to the main tendencies of the German 
spirit, which sought in Christianity not so much a rule of 
life and opinion as a satisfaction for the reason, or at least 
for the heart and conscience, of the individual. It is in the 
revolt against scholastic philosophy and theology that German 
thought first begins to show its power. Already in the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century the bold mysticism and pan- 
theism of Eckhart gave rise to a movement of the religious 
life which continued, though in a softened and subdued 
form of pietism, to keep up a protest against the dominant 
orthodoxy and ceremonialism till it culminated in the Lu- 
theran Reformation. And this religious movement was: 
parallel with a kindred movement in science. Paracelsus, 
who gave the first powerful impulse to the study of physics, 
was a German, so also were Erasmus, Reuchlin, and others of 
the most eminent of the revivers of learning. Yet the promise 
of this brilliant dawn was not for a long time fulfilled ; the 
Reformation drew all the most powerful intellects of Germany 
first into the religious contest with Rome, and then into the 
political contest with Austria that grew out of it. And amid 


_ the miseries ofthe Thirty Years’ War the interests of culture 





German science published by the Munich Academy of | 


Sciences. It may be doubted whether the plan of the series 
is ot a mistake, though it is-a natural mistake at a time 
when the idea of nationality fills so large a space in the 
German mind. Science is not a national product, especially 
in modern times, and there is considerable disadvantage in 
taking the contributions of any nation out of their place in 
the general sequence of discovery. And it might be feared 
that this disadvantage would affect philosophy, the most 
universal of sciences, more than any other. But in the 
present case, owing to the peculiar relation of Germany to 
the history of philosophy, it is not so. ‘The Germans took 
scarcely any part in the earlier. movement of speculation till 
When Leibnitz 
looked for a “ Philosophus Teutonicus” before his own time 
the only writer he could find worthy the name was the 
mystic Boehme, who had indeed the deep insight of a phi- 
losopher into the speculative problems suggested by the 
moral and religious life, but who was. utterly devoid of 
any conception of scientific form or method. 


among the people that afterwards proved itself the most 
speculative among European nations are well stated by Dr. 
Zeller. 
philosophy of Zatin Christianity, a philosophy of compro- 
in'se, that st:rted with the recognition of an absolute spiritual 


( The reasons | 
of this almost complete absence of philosophical thought 


The scholastic philosophy was pre-eminently the | 





| 


and science were thrust into the background. The theo- 
logical and philosophical text books of Melancthon, in 
which reformed doctrines were combined with a mild and 
eclectic Aristotelianism, for the most part ruled the teaching 
of the universities, and in spite of a few foreign influences 
from Ramus or Descartes it was only in the end of the 
seventeenth century that the first great philosophic writer 
appeared in whom the native tendencies of Germany were 
exhibited. Leibnitz, in his idealism, in his comprehensiveness, 
in his effort to reconcile all previous philosophy by a higher 
principle, deserves himself far better than Boehme to be called 
“ Philosophus Teutonicus.” It is with him that the great 
movement of German speculation commences, and his in- 
fluence is discernible in all its subsequent progress. Dr. 
Zeller, therefore, begins his more detailed account of the 
history of speculation with the Leibnitzian philosophy. The 
subsequent history also he naturally divides into two periods: 
the period from Leibnitz to Kant, and the period from Kant 
to the present time. ‘Till the A7ik of Pure Reason was 
published Leibnitz ruled over German thought with scarcely 
a rival. Wolff simply systematized and. popularized, or 
perhaps we should rather say vulgarized, Leibnitz. He 
changed a somewhat ill-organized, occasionally even fantastic, 
but always deeply speculative, philosophy of the reason into 
a neat logical and symmetrical system of the understanding. 
And after Wolff no powerful influence modified the course 
of thought ‘until Kant broke away from the ruling dogmatic 
philosophy, and by his study of Hume and other English 
writers was led to open up an altogether new line of investi- 
gation. After this one break the continuity of the history 
of German speculation is not again interrupted by foreign 
influences. Scarcely any writer not German even took any 
notice of the idealistic movement of thought in Germany till 
it was completed in Hegel. After the time of Hegel Dr. 
Zeller recognizes no philosopher of anything like his im- 
portance. Isolated writers have, he thinks, made valuable 
contributions to our knowledge of special departments of 
thought, and especially to psychology, and the general ad- 
vance of the sciences necessarily forces a reconsideration of 
many things in Hegel’s philosophic criticism of science. The 
future philosophy must, he declares, “enter into a closer 
relation with science than it has hitherto done, and complete 
its too exclusive idealism by a sound realism.” ‘The book 
ends with these significant words: “The life of Germany 
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has in the-last thirty years entered upon a new phase in which 
its political and economical labours have received an un- 


problems, and has attained to results of which formerly we 
could scarcely have ventured to dream. But as in this out- 
ward region everything depends upon this, that Germany 
should not by outward success be led to forget the spiritual 
and moral conditions that have secured it, so the future of 
German philosophy must depend upon the degree in which 
it succeeds in keeping its éyes alike open for the facts of 
nature and for their deeper inward connection, for the sub- 
jective and objective elements of conception, for natural 
causes and the ideal reasons of phenomena.” : 
It is impossible within moderate limits to criticise in 
detail the execution of a work of such compass as this. We 


shall therefore only make a few general remarks upon its | there is a reality different from ourselves and correspond- 


merits and defects. : ; 
1. Asa whole the book is a specimen of the best kind 


a kind of popularity. to which no history of philosophy can 
pretend without ceasing to be of any value. But that power 
of judicious selection, distinct arrangement, and clear yet 
accurate exposition which were shown by the author in his 
History of Greek Philosophy do not fail him in this slighter 
work. ‘Though so much has to be compressed in it into so 
small a space it has none of the proverbial dryness of 
epitomes. With no less accuracy than the Handbook of 
Erdmann, it is far more readable. Some of the sketches, 
especially of writers of secondary importance, such as Ha- 
mann and Jacobi, have a vividness and suggestive force of 
expression such as can be only attained by one who is 
master of his subject, when he gathers the result of his 


wide knowledge and matured thought into a concentrated 
picture. 


different parts of the book. ‘The lesser lights of the Leib- 
nitzian and Wolffian school are treated with more than suf- 
ficient detail ; and on the other hand, towards the end there 
is an undue compression of material. The account of 
Hegel is perhaps the least satisfactory portion of the volume, 
and reads in parts almost like a table of contents. 

3- In the first part of the history the author is spécially 
successful in tracing the connection of the theories of Leib- 
nitz and Wolff with the later German philosophy. He shows 
very clearly that the attempt of Leibnitz to reconcile opposite 
views never got beyond the conception of a somewhat artificial 
“harmony.” His Monadism wavered between an extreme 
individualism in which God was merely a name for the 
external agreement of the Monads with each other, and a 
Pantheism like that of Spinoza, in which God was all and the 
Monads but modes of His attributes. Again, the psycho- 
logical theory which he opposed to that of Locke, that all 
knowledge is developed from within, is irreconcilable with 
his admission of an essential distinction between our appre- 
hension of the eternal truths of reason and our apprehension 
of empirical and contingent facts. From the first of these 
difficulties Wolff frees himself mainly by ignoring it, but in 
regard to the second he makes the latent dualism of the 
system still more evident by dividing every branch of phi- 
losophy into two parts, a rational and an empiric part. 
Kant’s rejection of the Leibnitzian identification of sensation 


and thought was therefore not without a justification in | 


Leibnitz and Wolff themselves. The clear, logical method 
of Wolff also did much to betray that which is really the 
weak point in the philosophy of Leibnitz and his predecessors 
of the Cartesian school, namely, that they never examined 
the character and origin of the metaphysical categories which 
they employed. The Wolffian philosophy is a pure philo- 











sophy of analysis, and while it introduced distinctness and 


| system into German speculation and freed it from the 
expected expansion, in which it has had to encounter new | authority of scholastic tradition, on the other hand by its 
| very definiteness it laid bare to the eye of Kant the assump- 


| tive and arbitrary character of its first principles. 


Kant's 
distinction of analytic and synthetic judgments @ priori at 
once proved the delusiveness of this system of nominal de- 
finitions, showed that there was no real progress possible on 
such a method, and prepared the way for a more productive 
movement of thought. 

4. The exposition of Kant is given with Dr. Zeller’s 
usual clearness and accuracy. He has however repeated 
an old error about the meaning of the passage against 
idealism in the second. edition of the Avitik (p. 772, 
Rosenkranz’s edition): ‘‘We must,” he says, “ assume that 


ing to our sensations. Kant seeks to show this in opposi- 


tion to Berkeley’s idealism in the second edition of his 
of popular writing. There is, as Dr. Zeller says in his preface, | 


Krittk, where he says that the empirically determined con- 
sciousness of our own existence proves the existence of 
objects outside of ourselves, for the change of our states in 
time can only become conscious in reference to something 
that is permanent. And as our existence in time already 
presupposes this permanent something it cannot be some- 
thing in ourselves, but only a thing that is without us.” In 
this statement there seem to be two errors, for the passage 
referred to is directed not against what Kant calls the dog- 
matic idealism of Berkeley, but against the problematic 
idealism of Descartes, and in the second place it doer avt 
assert the existence of areal thing, or “ thing in itself” inde- 
pendent of our representations. Kant had previously in 


| the .£sthetic (p. 46) asserted that external phenomena 
| are real in the same sense as internal phenomena ; and to 


_ confirm this he here attempts to show that we could have no 
2. There is a certain disproportion visible between | 


apprehension of the phenomenal self, that is of the phenomena 
of the inner life given under the form of time as real, unless 
we had at the same time the apprehension of the phenomena 


~of the external world given under the form of space as real; 


in other words he argues that the knowledge of ourselves as 
phenomena or objects of experience presupposes the know- 
ledge of external things as phenomena or objects of expe- 
rience. (Cf. Xritik, p. 778.) 

5. Dr. Zeller remarks that the boldness and confidence 
which characterized German speculation in the period after 
Kant, has now given place to a hesitating, tentative, and critical 
spirit. ‘The differences and -disputes between the various 
sections of the last great school of philosophy seem to show 
that there are problems which its master had imperfectly con- 
sidered ; and the advance of science, as has already been 
mentioned, has made manifest the imperfection of Hegel’s 
hurried idealistic criticism of science by revealing the in- 
completeness of the data upon which it went. Hence there 
has arisen among German students ‘of philosophy, a desire 
to retrace the history and reconsider the logic of the whole 
idealistic movement of thought from its beginning in Kant. 
The productive period being ended, and its results seem- 
ing to be insufficient, it is natural to go back to the 
foundation and to examine what errors have been made 
in laying it. Dr.Zeller is one of the chief representatives 
of this historical and critical tendency ; he is not a Kantian 
or a Hegelian, thougfh he believes that Kant was the 
beginner of a new era in philosophy, and that Hegel only 
developed the results necessarily involved in the principles 
of Kant.” He thinks that by a reconsideration of the, 
work of Kant, especially in the light of a more advanced 
psychology, we may be able ultimately to arrive at an ideal- 
realism of a sounder kind than the system of Hegel. This 
view need not here be criticised, as indeed Dr. Zeller only 
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imperfectly indicates how he would develop and apply it. 
We are afraid that its result would be a mere compromise, 
an eclectic dualism without principle or unity. And if, as 
we gather, it would base metaphysics on psychology, it 
would necessarily lead to the abandonment even of the es- 
sential principles of Kant. At present, however, we mention 
it merely to explain the critical and tentative attitude which 
Dr. Zeller adopts in the latter part of his history. By this 
also. we may explain why it is that he seems so much more 
successful in analyzing and criticizing the secondary than the 
primary writers of this period. His review of Schoppenhauer, 
for instance, is considering its limits wonderfully complete, 
and in its result almost crushing ; while his remarks on 
Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel are somewhat fragmentary and 
partial, rather affecting isolated difficulties and special 
results than the general principles of their philosophy. 
EpwarpD CAIRD. 





Old-Fashioned Ethics and Common-Sense Metaphysics, W. 'l. 
Thornton. Macmillan and Co. 1873. 


Ix his work on Labour Mr. Thornton assailed two assump- | 


tions, generally accepted by economists, that there exists a 
definite wages fund, and that the price of labour and other 
things depends upon supply and demand. It is too soon 
to say whether his success will result in a modification of 
the terms of political economy, or only in leading the public 
to make a slightly larger abatement from the results of 
economists ; but upon the whole the book was a success. 
The author's present work must be pronounced a failure, 
but it is not a failure of a discreditable kind. A good man 
struggling with adversity is, we all know, an edifying 
spectacle, and an able man out of his depth is an instructive 
one, especially when the victim has ability enough to keep 
his head above water, and to look about him from first to 
last. Old-fashioned Ethics and Common-sense Metaphysics is 
an attack on the prevailing tendencies of cultivated opinion 
about as acute and about as vigorous as the late Mr. Buckle’s 
attack on the prevailing belief on the subject of Providence, 
or Professor ‘Tyndall’s attack on the prevailing belief of 
pious people on the subject of Prayer. Mr. Thornton does 
not succeed any better than Mr. Buckle or Professor 
‘Tyndall in understanding what he attacks, though in his 
case, at any rate, the failure is not due to want of goodwill 
and. painstaking. Taken by themselves, the account of 
utilitarianism and that of Darwinism might pass muster as 
long as the writer keeps to exposition, but when he comes 
to criticism it is plain that he does not understand the body 
of postulates which lie behind what he describes and 
criticises. 

Utilitarians are used to being misunderstood ; perhaps 
we might add that they are used to misunderstanding their 
critics. Perhaps the reciprocal misunderstanding may be 
traced up to the fact that Bentham was a jurist, and o¢cu- 
pied himself much more with what is “mutable and there- 
fore improvable in morality” than with what is permanent, 
and so came to imagine that all morality rested on the safe 
and powerful instrument he had devised for revising the 
legal and moral ‘code ‘of eighteenth century Toryism. Mr. 
Thornton allows utilitarians the benefit of a classification of 
pleasures, which, considering that the majority are incapable 
of the highest, is a very large concession for an opponent to 
make ; his criticism consists mainly of examples of the cost- 
liness of virtue, and of a fairly successful attempt to show, by 
a series of extreme and imaginary cases, that utilitarianism 
would justify what existing morality condemns, and condemn 
what existing morality recognizes as virtuous. Of course 


utilitarians would take refuge from such criticism in the 
assertion of the importance of general maxims; and if 





| ideas of ideas, as well as of impressions. 


pressed to admit that this assertion itself is an argumeni , 
against weakening the authority of general maxims by 
revising them, they would find plenty of room for retaliation 
at the expense of Mr. Thornton’s doctrine of abstract 
indefeasible rights, which is connected with some. of the 
crudest theorizing about the social contract which has ever 
been printed. 

In the essay on History’s Scientific Pretensions the author 
concedes Mr. Buckle’s premises with some reservations and 
distinctions to which he attaches an incomprehensible im- 
portance, and attacks his conclusions, or rather some of 
their corollaries, with incomprehensible earnestness. 

The essay on Hume is decidedly better, though the theory 
of a causation is treated as an error of detail largely du: 
to the fact that Hume had omitted to notice that we have 
Such a criticism 


| is more than inadequate, but the writer takes the obvious 
| objections with great spirit, and insists effectively enough 
| on the dislocation of the familiar indispensable machinery 
_ of thought which results from Hume’s analysis, and on the 








contrast between the essay on Causation and that on 
Miracles, though here again we feel that the writer very 
much under-estimates the impressiveness of what is coming 
to be known of the complex order of the world. But very 


_ much his best point is that after all Hume was a sceptic, as 


he called himself, and therefore is hardly to be taken 
seriously ; that his method is not meant to lead to convic- 
tion, and that it is abused when people try to make it an 
instrument for imposing very unwelcome convictions upon 
Mr. Thornton. 

It will. be convenient to speak of the three remaining 
essays (on Huxleyism, Recent Phases of Scientific 
Atheism, and Limits of Demonstrable Theism) together. 
Mr. Thornton makes Descartes the starting-point of specu- 
lation, but he repudiates both Berkeley’s idealism and 
Huxley’s quasi-materialism, and by the aid of the assump- 
tion that it is impossible for death to give birth to life he 
not only demolishes (to his own satisfaction) the essay on 
Protoplasm, but builds up a curious theory of spiritualism, 
according to which all matter is mediately or immediately 
the avatar of some intelligence not necessarily the highest. 
This reminds us both of the theosophy of the Cabbala and 
of Schopenhauer’s and Hartmann’s—theories of a will per- 
vading nature which only attains to consciousness in man ; 
fantastic as it sounds, it is hardly so empty as Berkeley’s 
singularly ingenious reduction of esse into fercipi. But it 
hardly harmonizes so well as the writer supposes with the 
familiar argument from design which he still finds as con- 
vincing as Paley found it, and as a large number of intelli- 
gent men will continue to find it as long as the most 
advanced school of speculation shuts itself up in the con- 
viction that the argument is not worth refuting. It was not to 
be expected that a theist should resist the temptation to quote 
the Religion of Humanity asa specimen of /a credulite des 
incredulés ; it is amore decisive specimen at any rate than the 
rejection of Mr. Thornton’s aphorism about the impossibility 
of death giving birth to life. ‘The “limits of demonstrable 
theism” are of course stretched to the utmost ; on the writer's 
principle it is impossible for the creature not only to be but 
to imagine anything higher than the Creator, and in this 
way we have a standard of perfection which makes the 
origin and continuance of evil a serious difficulty. This 1s 
discussed with more vigour than poetry in several hundred 
lines of ¢erza rima. The solution which the writer finds 
wholly satisfactory is simply the zaive dualism of the Zenda- 
vesta, which is reached after an exhaustive dissection of the 
subterfuges of ordinary theists. After all it is not the-least 
plausible of the forms of optimism, though it may be doubted 
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whether it would stand the criticism of Mr. Browning's 
Caliban. Its real importance is not of a kind to be affected. 
by criticism, and the interest of the book does not depend 
upon the value of the views it contains ; nor upon the not 
yery remote possibility that when centuries enough have 
passed they may seem as respectable as Plutarch’s. What 
is really interesting and important, if not exactly satisfac- 
tory, is that an undeniably able man with a shrewd, robust, 
and candid intellect should have come to hold and preach 
such opinions, and that there should be no recognized 
authority capable of setting him right. After all it is 
possible to make unanswerable objections to a theory 
without understanding it, and therefore Mr. Thornton’s 
book may be significant as one symptom among many that 
* if the traditional intellectual synthesis be finally overthrown 
it will be succeeded by a period of intellectual anarchy 
whose duration is hard to calculate. G. A. Simcox. 


JOHN STUART MILL. 


WE have lost in John Stuart Mill the best philosophical 
writer—if not the greatest philosopher—whom England has 
produced since Hume: and perhaps the most influential 





teacher of thought, if we consider the variety as well as the. 


intensity of his influence, that this country has ever seen. 
Originality of the highest kind he only showed in one 
department—the theory of method and evidence ; but the un- 
equalled mastety of method which his logical speculations 
developed, his patient tenacity and comprehensiveness of 
study, his rare gifts of exposition and discussion, and the con- 
trolled fervour of his intellectual and social enthusiasm 
enabled him to do in other departments work equally impor- 
tant in forming the minds of his contemporaries. 
of his other work, as e.g. his Representative Government, 


has more finished persuasiveness than his treatise on logic, just | 


because it shows so little travail of new thought: its merit lies 


current debate, with a careful and judicious selection of points, 
and a grasp at once easy and close of all the fundamental 
notions. In political economy, again, the amount of his 


original work is not great ; it is almost entirely contained in a | 
small volume of Zssays on Unsettled Questions in Political | 
Economy, published thirty years ago, and cannot ‘be com- | 
pared for importance with the speculations of Ricardo or | 


even Malthus. Still the services which he rendered to the 
science of plutology were such as probably no other man 
could have rendered, and may be fairly regarded as inferior to 
those of no economic teacher since Adam Smith. These 
services were chiefly of two kinds. In the first place he 
brought a higher degree of philosophical reflection to bear 
upon his exposition of the common doctrines of the science, 
and attained a less imperfect consciousness of the assumptions 
included in his premises and the limits to the applicability of 
his conclusion than his predecessors had shown ; avoiding at 
the same time the confused and sterile logomachies in which 
the principles of the study had been involved by inexpert 
dialecticians. And secondly he was impelled, partly by 
his keen human sympathies and strong practical interests, 
partly by thé wider conceptions of the study of social pheno- 
mena which he had formed under the powerful influence of 
Comte, to restore to political economy that natural connexion 
with the general science of society and art of government 
which it had almost lost in the hands of Adam Smith’s suc- 
cessors, 


A so imilar judgm . 2] 
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systematic exposition of metaphysical doctrine. It 


where he could not make his footing sure, however tempting 
and well-trodden the road might be. Nevertheless what -he 
did publish on the subject, though not extensive in amouni (if 
we except purely critical matter) nor requiring much effort of 
independent thought, is yet valuable and important. It fell to 
him to sum up, and that with sufficient fulness, though as it 





| but there is no doubt of its novelty and interest. 





Indeed some | 





‘is that of an old man. 





were incidentally, the results of English empiricism in its 
positive phase; for the system which Locke initiated and 
to which Hume gave consistency and precision while 
developing it to purely scepticat conclusions, assumed in 
Mill’s mind the attitude of cautiously constructive dogma- 
tism. The plan of construction had been laid down by Brown 
and James Mill, and the elaboration of its details has been 
carried on in our time by other thinkers: what J. S. Mill did 
was to formulate the method with peculiar distinctness and 
estimate with caution and candour the extent of the philoso- 
phical beliefs that could be attained by it. The negative side 
of this estimate is given in different parts of the Zogvc; its 
positive side in a few admirably written chapters of the 
Examination of Hamilton. 

It was however in logic or methodology that Mill’s highest 
gifts found their proper sphere. The exact value of his theory 
of reasoning and proof we are not now concerned to appraise ; 
We may feel 
too that it was a task especially worthy of an English thinker 
to take up the problem at which Bacon laboured and attempt 


| a fresh solution of it with the data supplied by the triumphs 


of modern science, while at the same time composing the 
quarrel between the old Organon and the new, which had 
practically remained open for two centuries. Since modern 
science and empirical philosophy revolted from the Aristotelian 
logic no reconciliation had been attempted; and the single 
important change that logical teaching had undergone in the 
adoption, after Kant, of the purely formal conception of the 
‘study had only made the breach wider. English metaphysic, 
from Locke to Brown, had remained contemptuous of logic, 
and scientific specialists had remained contentedly ignorant 
of it. It required a rare combination of philosophic insight 
and comprehensive scientific culture even toconceive definitely 
the task which Mill set himself, and which he at least so far 
achieved as to revolutionize the study of logic in England. 

It is somewhat singular, considering the extent to which 
Mill’s name is commonly identified with utilitarian ethics, 
that his treatise on this subject should show so little of his 


. t Sho 1 : | usual skill. The sentiment that pervades it is attractive ; but 
in arranging in a lucid and systematic form the’best results of | 


the book is hastily put together, and the system seems incom- 


| pletely reasoned and even incoherently expounded. On the 


other hand his essays on Lzberty and 7he Sudbjection of 
Women, though somewhat less close and careful in argument 
than his larger works, have great literary excellence, and were 
perhaps the most effective of his writings—perhaps because 
the intense enthusiasm for human progress which the studied 
composure of his philosophical style partly conceals was 
allowed freer expression in these popular essays. This is not 
the place to speak of Mill's public career; but our notice 
would be incomplete if we did not dwell for a moment on the 
simple and noble passion for the universal realization of a 
high-ideal ef human well-being which burns like a hidden 
flame at the core of his social philosophy. It is this enthu- 
siasm, controlled as it is by a severe reverence for facts and a 
perfect philosophical sincerity, which more even than his 
dialectical gifts has given him so large a share in forming the 
thought of the present generation ; and it is this especially 
that now makes it difficult for those who have so long looked 
up to him as their teacher to estimate calmly how much the 
world is poorer by his loss. H. SIDGWICK. 





Notes on Scientific Work. 


A nthropolog) . 


Ancient Greek Crania.—An important addition has been made to 


a woman named Glykera, as we learn from the tombstone, which was 
In the tomb 
beside the skeleton were two small painted vases, and on the tombstone 
was sculptured a parting scene of no great arti-tic mert. The second 
It was found, 17th May, 1871, in a tomb, lying 
from west to east, and containing, besides, about thirty vases, a silver 
fibula, two gold rings, a gold plate, and some articles of bronze, but no 
inscription from which we might gather any knowledge of its’ tenant. 
The vases are of what is called the earliest style, that is the style which 
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prevailed in Greece previous to the introduction of the human figure as a 
subject of decoration in vase painting. Supposing the tran :ition from the 
earlier to the,Jater style of painting to have taken place shortly after the 
death of this old man, and assuming his cranium to be a normal cranium of 
his nationality and time, it is interesting to see how what has always 
been a remarkable feature in the earliest vases on which the human figure 
occurs- the smallness of the cranium—comes to be justified as a correct 
observation of nature. Of both crania, indeed, though that of Glykera 
cannot be regarded as of an early date, Virchow (who gives elaborate 
measurements and descriptions of them in the Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 
Berlin, 1872, iv., p. 147) remarks that their capacity is much under th: 
medium of modern civilized people and rather resembles that of savage 
races. At the same time the form of both is very beautiful, the vault- 
ing of the male head being particularly fine. In occipital development 
it is much inferior to that of Glykera. But in spite of this difference 
the similarity between them is so great in the formation of the brow and 
face that there can be little doubt of both persons having been types of 
the same race, 


Excavations at Mzchet.—The new number of the Zetéschrift fiir 





Lthnologie (Berlin, 1872, iv., p. 231) gives a continuation of the report . 


on the excavations among the ancient tombs at Mzchet, near ‘Tiflis, 
noticed in the Academy (vol. iv., 151). Having in the former part of 
his report described the natural features of the district and the construc- 


tion of the tombs which he opened, and having discussed the method of ; 


burial and the few historical notices of the population in ancient times, 
the excavator now gives first a detailed account of the objects of art 


which he found, and secondly a number of startling conjectures in the | 


matter of the religion of the old Iberians settled in that country. The 
articles found by him are (1) five engraved gems, of which the first is an 


inscription, HXAPICI, which he interprets, as we think very freely, 
Jcarus. The second an onyx set in a silver ring, has a figure of 
Priapus. ‘The third is of lapis lazuli, and has the figure of an ass. The 
fourth and fifth are of onyx, aud have, the one a figure of a hare, the 
other two ears of corn. The last three are set in silver. (2) A number 
of small glass bottles, or lacrymatories as they are called, which the 
excavator, t» confirm his opinion that Herakles was one of the gods of 
the Iberians, describes as more or less resembling in shape the club of 
the Greek hero. (3) Bronze bracelets, hair-pins, and ear-rings orna- 
mented with pearls, gold, and precious stones, bronze finger-rings, one 
being in the ew of a key, and small bells, but no bronze weapons. 
Indeed the total absence of weapons, of whatever material, is one of the 
most striking phenomena in these excavations. (4) A large number of 
objects in iron, very much corroded, such as fibulz and hair-pins, to which 
are frequently added ornaments in gold, silver, pearl, or bronze. (5) 
Goldand silver fibulz, ear-rings, and finger-rings, set with stonesand pearls, 
the various materials employed being emerald, beryl, hyacinth, pyrope 
(frequent), common garnet (rare), onyx, sardonyx, carnelian, chalcedony, 
agate, jasper, opal (rare), lapis lazuli, malachite, steatite, and sphaero- 
siderite. (6) An onyx, supposed to have been used in the game of 
draughts (dadus Latrunculorum), and anumber of astragali and other bones, 
which from their frequency in the tombs of children are also thought to 
have been used as playthings. (7) A few specimens of pottery of a very 
rude kind, and apparently without ornament, beyond that of glaze. While 
thankful for these facts we must decline to accept conclusions arrived at in 
the following manner (p. 235) : ‘The pin of these fibulze has the form of a 
dagger or cross. In the pin lies the symbolical meaning of the fibula. The 
cross is the symbol of Ammon, the source of divine life. It is also equiva- 
lent to the hammer of Hephaestos, and therefore Hephaestos was a god 
of the ancient Iberians. As fibulz of this same pattern are found all over 
Europe, the worship of the Greek god must, if such evidence be sufti- 
cient, have been very widespread. We have already noticed his iden- 





tification of the glass bottles as symbols of Herakles, whom he believes | 


to have been the Iberian war god. 
Dionysos, Astarte, and Priapus obtain each a place in the Iberian 
Olympos is equally instructive if much more difficult to follow. 


Canopus Jars.—Some astonishment was caused by the discovery in 
North Germany of one of those vases familiar in ancient Egypt, 
fashioned in the shape of a human face, and named after Canopus. It 
was found to be ornamented with certain unintelligible figures or signs, 
which Professor Georg Ebers, of Leipzig (Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 
1872, iv., p. 90), now explains as imitations of hieroglyphics such as 
occur on genuine Canopic vases. His conclusion is that an Egyptian 
vase of this kind had found its way so far North in the course of Roman 
commerce, and been imitated by a native potter. 


Roman Tombs in Meckienburg.—Another, now the seventh, Roman ~ 


tomb has been discovered in Mecklenburg, containing a skeleton in per- 
fect preservation and over a dozen articles of pure Roman antiquity. 
Ancient Indian Carving.—In the Bulletin of the Essex Institute, 
iv., No. 11, F. W. Putnam describes a curio s carving in soft slate 
which was found with arrowheads of white quartz-at Turkey Hill, 
Ipswich, Mass. It is probably a neck ornament, and the character of 
the carving conveys the idea that the instrument by which it was pro- 


s 


The process by which Hermes, | 








duced was of rough stone. It is about two and a half inches long; and . 
represents a fish; the caudal fin is perforated, probably for the purpose 
of suspension. The dorsal fin points the wrong way, and is notched 
along the upper edge to indicate the fin rays. The carving is un- 
doubtedly of Indian manufacture, and was probably worn as a “ medi- 
cine.” A drawing representing the natural size acccmpanies the paper. 


Geography. 

_African Exploration.—The mission of Dr. Nachtigal from the 
Emperor of Germany to the Sultan of Bornu, a country lying to the 
south-west of Lake Chad, and the discoveries made by this traveller in 
the previously almost unknown region of Tibesti, in the centre of th: 
Eastern Sahara, have already been noticed in the Academy. After a 


, long silence the news has reached Gotha that Dr. Nachtigal arrived a: 


Kuka, the capital of Bornu, in July, 1870, and fulfilled his trust by 
making over the presents of the Emperor William to the Sultan. Dr. 
Nachtigal has since undertaken a series of explorations branching from 
this central point, and in 1871 made a most important ‘eeuniy, 1a of 
interest in respect to geography and natural history, visiting the countries 
of Kanem, Egai (Egé), Bodele (Batele), and Borgu or Burku, lying north- 
eastward of Lake Chad and between that lake and the country of 
Tibesti which Dr. Nachtigal had formerly explored. With the excep- 
tion of Kanem, which was visited by Dr. Barth in his journeys of 
1850-55, these border countries of the Soudan and the Eastern Sahar a 
have hitherto been known only by report. In this journey Dr. Nach- 
tigal made the very valuable discovery that the river named the Bahr- 
el-Ghazal (which is not to be confounded with the tributary of the Nile 
of the same name, the basin of which has recently been traversed by 
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ward through an extensive and fertile valley in which part of the 
country Borgu lies, at a still lower level than the region round Lake 
Chad (830 feet above the sea). In Northern Borgu Dr. Nachtigal found 
a range of mountains, believed to extend from Tibesti to Darfur, of 
great elevation, one of the passes being not less than 7,878 feet above 
the sea. In February, 1872, the date of his last letter, he purposed to 
make a new excursion to the country of Bagirmi, south-east of the 
Chad, respecting which the whole of our information is derived from 
Dr. Barth's journey to its capital, Messena. It-will be seen that Dr. 
Nachtigal’s travels have already opened out a vast region of the Eastern 
Sahara. No mountains approaching the altitude of those which he has 
found in Borgu have hitherto been discovered in any part of the Sahara 
region west of the Nile or between the Soudan ana the Atlas range. 


| His determination of an outflowing river from Lake Chad is also of the 


highest interest in its bearing upon a contested point of physical 
geography —whether all lakes without an outlet are necessarily salt or 
brackish. Lake Chad, the waters of which are certainly fre-h and 
potable, has been held up as the great exception to this rule, and the 
equilibrium has been believed to be maintained by great evaporation 
alone. Dr. Nachtigal’s discovery, however, places Lake Chad precisely 
on a parallel with the corresponding Lake N*gami in the southern area 
of African continental drainage, which overflows periodically by the 
Zouga, and with Lake Titicaca in the Bolivian highland, discharging 
its surplus waters to the Pampa Aullagas Jake by the Desaguadero. 

The last part of the Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde 2u 
Berlin, viii., Heft 1, 71, contains an important paper by F. Marthe on 
Russian reconnaissance of the country east of the Caspian Sea. He 
describes in detail each possible route to Khiva as regards length and 
water supply, of which abundant statistics are given. The paper is 
illustrated by a map prepared by H. Kiepert from the observations of the 
Russian Military Survey. 


; Chemistry. : 
The Decomposition of Salts.—Twenty years ago Rose studied the 
action of alkaline carbonates in solution on solutions of metallic salts. 


| He found, in the case of powerful bases like the oxides of barium and 


silver, that pure carbonates were formed and, when weak bases were 
employed, that water played the part ofan acid in expelling an equivalent 
amount of carbonic acid so that the precipitate consisted of a compound 
of a carbonate anda hydrate. With very weak bases carbonate alone was 
formed. Of late this subject has been further investigated by Joulin 
(Comp, rend. \xxvi., 558), who has determined the effect -of varying the 
degree of dilution of solution and the relative amount of material taken. 
He selected carbonate of soda and a salt of manganese for his experi- 
ments. At ordinary temperatures, with equivalent quantities of the salts, 
and with an equal degree of dilution of each solution, but with increasing 
dilution as regards the quantity of salt used, carbonate of manganese. 
alone is for a long time deposited ; when however the solutions become - 
more dilute than 1 : 200 a mixture of carbonate and sesquioxide of 
manganese is deposited, the filtrate containing bicarbonate of soda. . 
When the carbonate is in excess the amount of oxide increases, even in 
very concentrated solutions, the quantity increasing -with that of the 
carbonate. When the salt of the metal is in excess the concentrated so- 


lutions throw down pure carbonate; after a certain degree of dilution is 
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attained it becomes mixed with a quantity of oxide, and this increases 
as the solutions are made more dilute. When the salts act on each other 
threugh a membrane the same changes ensue. At 0° the quantity of 
oxide formed is less than at ordinary temperatures even when a consider- 
able-excess of carbonate is added. At 100°, on the other hand, the 
action of equivalent on equivalent is attended by the formation of a con- 
siderable amount of oxide and three equivalents of the metallic salt have 
to be taken to cause the precipitation of pure carbonate. The salts of 
silver, coppe and mercury exhibit the same phenomena. As regards the 
rate of change with a dilution of 1 : 10 it was found that 94 pe: cent. of 
the carbonate of soda underwent decompositicn at once or, more strictly, 
in the first five minutes; with a dilution of 1: 8,000 only 11.97 per cent. 
was decomposed in that time. The addition of some sulphate of soda, 
the product of the decomposition, to the two solutions before they are 
mixed causes still further retardation of the decomposition, especially by 
increasing dilution. In a solution of one part of carbonate of soda in 
1,000 parts of water to which had been added in equivalent proportion 
manganese solution of the same degree of dilution 60.27 per cent. of car- 
bonate underwent immediate decomposition, 78.85 per cent. by the end 
of one day, 79.88 per cent. after two days, 86.56 after four days, 
after seven days, 92.67 per cent. after fifteen days, 94.90 per cent. after 
thirty days. An excess of one or other salt considerably retards this 
action, and if it amount to 50 or 75 oe may impede the decom- 
position during twenty-four hours. These results are of great value in 
their bearing on accurate chemical analysis. 


The Aerolite of Shergotty.—This meteorite, which fell on the 
25th August, 1865, at 9 a.m., and of which a short account was 
given in the Academy, ii., 540, has recently been examined by Prof. 
Tschermak, of Vienna (Jahrbuch fiir Mineralogie, 1872, No. 7, 733). 
The fracture of this stone is distinctly granular, the grains being of 
nearly oF magnitude. 
one of a bright brown colour and with very distinct cleavage ; the other 
transparent, and with a strong vitreous lustre. Further microscopic and 
chemical examination led to the detection of five constituent minerals. 
An augitic mineral forms the chief mass of the stone : it has a greyish- 
brown colour, and exhibits double refraction with slight pleochroism. 
‘The cleavages and optical characters would suggest its being classed with 
diopside ; the analysis given below, however, shows that it cannot be 
regarded as a member of the augite group :— 


Silicic acid.. 


o os 52.3 
Alumina .. oo oe 0.2 
Iron protoxide .. 23.1 
Magnesia .. we ee 14.2 
Lime oe ee oe 10.4 


100.2 
A second constituent of this meteorite consists of colourless granules 
with vitreous lustre and conchoidal fracture, which proved to be distorted 
octahedra. They have a hardness equal to 6, and possess the following 
composition :— 
Silicic acid. 


c ee 56.3 
Alumina 2c ee oe “ 25.7 
Lime oe oe oe ee 11.6 

ee oe oe te - 5.1 
Potash oe oe 1.3 


100.0 
This new species has received the name of A/askelynite. The remaining 
minerals are a yellow silicate, probably bronzite, magnetite, and mag- 
netic pyrites. In its mineral and chemical characters the stone of Sher- 
gotty resembles the meteorites of Stannern, Juvenas, Jonzac, and 


Petersburg, which as a class are widely separated from the greater | 


number of the aerolites. 


Thermo-chemical Researches.—The paper of Thomsen’s on this 
-subject is continued in Fogg. Ann., 1873, No. 3, 368. In his exami- 
nation of the phenomena attending the combination of carbon and 
hydrogen he has observed that the formation of acetylene from carbo 
and hydrogen is attended by a considerable absorption of heat. Th: 
formation of ethylene from acetylene, by combination with two more 
atoms of hydrogen, is accompanied by a disengagement of heat, about 
44,000°, The formation of marsh gas from ethylene, by further combi- 
nation with four more atoms of hydrogen, is likewise attended by a 
development of heat of 51,720°. The decomposition of ethylene into 
marsh gas and carbon is accompanied by an evolution of heat; if the 
carbon separates as graphite it amounts to 31,310°. The author asks, 
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The eye is able to distinguish two minerals, | 











; diseases. 


by ot ,er elementary bodies. The magnitude of this expenditure 

not yet been exactly determined ; but it appears to be about 7,000¢ for 
each atom of carbon. The fact of the rapid increase of the specific heat 
of carbon with rising temperatures, established by Weber (see the 
Academy, iii., 173), supports the assumption that carbon, before it can 
form compounds, must undergo a considerable change in its molecular 
condition, 


The Iodine Spring in Java.—E. Reichardt has published an analysis 
(Chem. Centralblatt, 1873, No. 12, 182) of the mineral water of Genock 
Watoe, in Java, which contains iodine and is used in the treatment of 
It has a slightly alkaline taste and contains little particles in 
suspension, amounting to 0.0029 per cent., which readily take fire. 
The water strikes a blue colour with starch, especially after the addition 
of nitrous acid, and the presence of a considerable amount of iodine is 
indicated. The specific gravity of the water is 1.0198, and 1,000° con- 
tain 2.6969 grammes of solid substance, 0.0119 gramme of which is 
iodine. The existence of iodine in the free state in mineral waters which 
have been preserved for a long time has been noticed in other instances 
and ascribed to ths action of carbonic acid or the decomposition of iodide 
of ammonium. 


Indium.—Roessler records in the Four. Prakt. Chem., 1873, No.1, 12, 
the results of some experiments on the preparation of double salts of this 
metal. Its specific heat led Bunsen to correct the atomic weight of 
indium in consequence of which the oxide became In,O,. With the view 
of determining whether this oo resembles other sesquioxides in 
forming alums Roessler attempted their preparation. The ammonium 
alum is easily formed, and when dried in air contains the 24 atoms of 
water. If however the salt be pressed and dried at 100° it loses with 
considerable ease six atoms of the water of crystallization. The crystals 
are octahedra with the faces of the cube strongly developed. The author 
was unable to prepare the potassium or sodium alum, salts of the follow- 
ing formula being produced : 

In,O;, R,O, 4 SO,, 8 H,O. 
By boiling a solution of this potassium salt for a long time a white 
pulverulent precipitate falls down which has the composition : 
3 In,O,, K,0, 4 SO,, 6 H,O. 
It is quite insoluble in water, bat is readily taken up by hydrochloric acid. 


The Meteorites of Montlivault and Beuste.—M. Daubrée has 
recently acquired for the Paris collection two meteorites that fell some 
time ago in France, but which have hitherto escaped notice, and are 
only now placed.on record (Der Naturforscher, 1873, No. 17, 167). 
One fell at Montlivault, in the Department Loir et Cher, on the 22nd 
July, 1838. It weighs 510 grammes and is in the form of a three-sided 
pyramid. It is finely granular and consists chiefly of olivine and augite, 
in which grains of nickeliferous iron and magnetic pyrites are enclosed. 
It belongs to the group to which the name of leuceite has been given. 
The other stone fell at Beuste, Basses Pyrénées, in May, 1859. Two 
pieces were found lying about 700 metres apart; one weighs 1.4 kilo- 
grammes, the other, weighing 420 grammes, was driven into the ground 
to a depth of 50 centimetres. The black crust has a thickness of from 
0.4 to 0.5 of a millemetré and the specific gravity of the stone itself i. 

.53- It is a member of the Chantonnite group and most nearly re- 
sembles the Pultusk meteorites, The grey very compact mass of the 
stone is penetrated in every direction by a mineral in black veins which 
anastomose and exhibit irregular ramifications. 

Electrical Discharge through Carbonic Acid and Marsh Gas. 
A. and. P. Thenard have examined the effect of the silent discharge of 
electricity through a mixture of equal volumes of these gases (Der 


| Naturforscher, 1873, No. 17, 168). After the lapse of ten minutes the 


How shall an explanation b: sought for the remarkable inactivity which : 
carbon displays towards hydrogen except at the very highest tempera- 


ture‘, although after it has combined with it to form acetylene the affinity | 


of hydrogen appears to be unsatisfied, so that further quantities of 
hi readily combine with acetylene, and a development of 


heat is a consequence of the action. The conclusion Thomsen has 


arrived at is that carbon, whether in the form of charcoal, hite, or 
diamond, exists in an inactive or passive condition, from which it must 


or be — —— _ can enter into ep ey with other elemen- 
ances, t an expenditure of force is necessary to effect 
the conversion of carbon from this passive condition into that exhibited 





condensation of the mixture became apparent, and in six hours it was 
complete. When the supply of gases was renewed the condensation 
continued and became more rapid. The product is a transparent viscous 
fluid which adheres to the sides of the vessel and after some time 
assumes a light amber colour. They have not yet produced sufficient 
quantity of the material to determine its comp sition. When a serie; 
of sparks is sent through the mixture a different result is noticed. In 
one hour the volume of the gaseous mixture is doubled and a consider- 
able amount of carbon, deposited. A. Thenard had previously ascer- 
tained that sparks split up carbonic acid into carbonic oxide and ozonize | 
oxygen. 
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Contectanea Critica ad C. Lucili Decadem Primam, Scripsit C. M. 
Francken. Amsterdam: Van der Post. 1869. 

Coniectanea Critica ad C. Lucili Decadem Secundam et Tertiam, 
Scripsit C. M. Francken, Amsterdam: Van der Post. 1871. 

C. Lucili Saturarum Reliquiz. Emendavit et adnotavit Lucianus 
Miiller, Accedunt Acci (praeter Sclenica) et Suei Carminum re- 
liquiae. Leipzig: Fenbner. -1872. 

‘THESE two works on the great satirist of Republican Rome 

are both written by two friends, and are both interesting. 

M. Fraucken’s ‘work, though edited by the Dutch Royal 

Academy of Studies, and in quarto, is the smaller and in 


most senses less important of the two: it contains indeed | 


only 158 pages, and often does barely more than quote the 
words of the fragments ; on the other hand the discussions 
on particular passages when more detailed are always in- 
teresting, and instruct, even when they fail to convince. 








The articles on Lucilius’ use of Greek words, on the 
persons who figured in his Satires as friends or enemies, on 
the passages in*which Horace seems to have imitated him, 
are all good and full:: and we believe most students would 
be glad if the contemporary and rival editor had made 
larger use of the materials he has accumulated, as well as 
of the ingenious conjectures he has from time to time put 
forward. 

But in knowledge of the chief source of the Lucilian re- 
mains, Nonius, M. Francken cannot claim to equal his con: 
temporary. Herr Miiller’s contributions to the Rheinisches 
Museum have for some years been directed to this author: 
and his Nonian studies have added to the last edition of 
Ribbeck’s Fragmenta Tragicorum Romanorum rauch that is 
new. Again, Herr Francken’s acquaintance with the mi- 
nutiz of Latin metre cannot be put in comparison with that 
of the author of the treatise De re metrica—a book which, 
even if not equal to its author’s own high estimate of ‘it, and 
containing perhaps more than a few disputable assertions, 
is the work of a man of considerable susceptibility to rhythm, 
which is certainly not the case with M. Francken, nor 
indeéd with many other scholars of the present day. Herr 
Miiller indeed considers metrical ignorance to be so de- 
cidedly on the increase that he has taken the trouble to fill 
up the greater part of the lines left fragmentary with the 
amount of feet required to complete them. This is surely 
in exaggeration ; we cannot help thinking that his German, 
and we are sure that his English, readers will resent these 
trochees and iambi, still more the dactyls marked to fill up 
the hexameters, as intrusive and unnecessary. 

The text with its accompanying apparatus criticus (this 
last carefully done and valuable in itself, even where Herr 
Miiller’s conjectures do not convince) is followed by a brief 
but generally sufficient commentary. Much of this is devoted 
to questions of orthography-—of coutse a most perplexing 
point in Lucilius, whose ninth book. was in part occupied 
with settling the spelling of his own time. Here again 


| we feel happy in having the judgment of an editor trained 


in the school of Ritschl ; and Herr Miiller, usually 
arrogant and self-asserting, is content here to follow the 


‘guidance of the MSS., and. ‘without.aiming to reproduce 


the Lucilian era—-a task almost impogssible—to present the 
spelling of the first century after Christ. In particular 
cases, however, where the MSS. on the whole pretty 
uniformly follow the standard of the later age of Roman 


| literature, ¢g. in writing és, ws, os where the s is proved 


| pertius, even if it be adopted for Catullus. 


by the metre to be elided; again, in writing es¢ for ’s/; 
Herr Miiller uniformly rejects them, and gives 7’, 2’, 0’, opust, 
homost, &c. In this, we should suppose, most philologists 
will agree with him; traces of all these seem to be still 
found ; yet we could wish they were more decided in the 
first three instances, and we are not at all inclined to accept 


_’st as proved for Cicero and Virgil, and decidedly dissent 
from Herr Miiller’s mihist, bonast, &c., in Tibullus and Pro- 


Nor is the mode 


| of stating the orthographical difficulty which we findon p. xvii. 
| of the Introduction in any way trué or adequate. It cannot be 
_ said that the medizeval copyists persecuted forms like eé, ai,’ st, u’ 
_ with deadly hatred ; they were far too ignorant not to be abject 


and even slavish in their adherence to the originals which 
they copied; they’ were, speaking generally, the merest 


' machines, and were not only without hatred, but without 


partiality. It is certainly not to the Middle Age that we are 
to ascribe the rare occurrence of archaic spellings ; it must 


| have set in long before. It seems indeed highly probable that 
the spasmodic attempt which the literary men of the age -cf 
the Antonines made to revive the phraseology- of earlier 
Rome was. accompanied by a modification of the ‘standard: 
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orthography of the day. This might arrest for a time the 
tendency—natural always, and attested in our own literature 
by the eighteenth century editions of our earlier writers— 
to ignore the grammatical forms and peculiarities of suc- 
cessive epochs, and merge them all in a common grammar. 
But we know from A. Gellius as well as from Quintilian how 
often the speculations and investigations of the literati of 
their time were at variance with the readings of their MSS. ; 
and it may well be that the corrupt copies were cheaper 
and more widely circulated than those more accurately 
written. This would no doubt vary with various writers ; 
Virgil was transcribed with religious reverence, and 
Ribbeck’s text may reproduce for us the actual hand of the 
poet ; but very few writers have come down to us in such 
excellent preservation as Virgil (a fact proved by the im- 
probability of even a single passage requiring emendation), 
and even if we possessed an entire Lucilius we could 
scarcely feel confident that our MSS. gave us the author's 
own orthography, though the estimation in which the Romans 
held him might perhaps make them more than usually 
careful not to déviate from any text once received as authori- 
tative. As it is, the main source of our knowledge of 
Lucilius is Nonius ;-and even where we can decipher Nonius, 
we do not know what kind of MSS. he used. Sometimes 
he may merely be copying some previous excerpter ; though 
it is more likely that he used a collective edition of the 
Satires, as he specifies each book in quoting them. At any 
rate Herr Miiller’s view that he possessed two different sets 
of excerpts, one containing books i.-xx. with xxii., the other 
the whole number of thirty books except xxi., xxiii., xxiv., 
xxV., requires more elaborate exposition than he has given it 
at p. xvili. Introd. ; nor can we see in Nonius that African 
negligence which is here ascribed to him (the stupor Noni? is 
an habitual phrase with Herr Miiller), still less believe with- 
out a great deal of investigation the statement which we are 
commanded to grasp by the teeth, that of all the excerpts 
in Nonius not a single verse, with the exception of perhaps 
a few passages from post-Frontonian writers, is taken from 
MSS. of the complete works of the various authors to whom 
they belong. ‘That must have been a golden age of excerpt- 
mongers when one of the most elaborate glossaries of which 
we know was taken entirely from anthologies. Surely, if we 
may form any idea of Roman philologists from those of 
modern times, half the satisfaction of composing a work 
like that of Nonius would be in the study and constant 
ré-perusal of the originals. ‘This does not in any way affect 
the probability of a revised edition of Lucilius for the use of 
schools, such as Herr Miiller supposes (p. xvii.) ; if, that is, 
we may conclude from a passage of St. Jerome (in Ruin. 
iv. 2, 367, ed. Benedict.) that he was read by boys, for it 
seems unlikely that the works of a writer so coarse as 
Lucilius must have been should have been placed in the 
hands of youth entire: and yet we do not know of any 
passage in which expurgated editions are distinctly alluded 
to, and it may be doubted whether, ¢.¢., the Satires and 
Epodes of Horace or the Metamorphoses of Ovid were a 
forbidden article in the school-rooms of Rome. 

We feel some hesitation in speaking of the text of the 
Lucilian fragments as constituted by Herr Miiller. As com- 
pared with the edition of Gerlach (Zurich, 1846) it is satis- 
factory, but the edition of Gerlach is utterly unworthy of 
him, nor can it be said of Herr Miiller’s Lucilius that he 
has completed what was left undone by Dousa. To Confess 
the truth, there are signs of haste and temerity not a few ; 
additional labour would, we think, have greatly improved 
the book. The editor is far too ready to accept his intui- 
tions of what Lucilius must have meant—a fault always, even 
in the hands of. Lachmann or Ritschl, but far greater where 


¢ 





' best MSS. of Virgil. 


the matter dealt with is a set of isolated fragments. We 
could wish that Herr Miiller had consented to be less aspiring 
in this particular; in many cases the alterations are in our 
judgment very improbable, not to say absolutely wrong. 
Thus in the passage quoted by A. Gellius, xviii. 8, when- 
Lucilius is ridiculing the omoorddcuta wapeoa and other 
affectations of the school of Isocrates, the MSS. give these 
words :— 

St minus delectal quod atexnon et eissocratium est, 
Herr Miiller gives guod rex viov Eisocratiumst instead of the 
received dzexvor et Zs. This may be taken as a fair specimen 
of what we hold to be a mistake in criticism, the alteration 
of an author’s text to suit a preconceived opinion. It is 
not that zexv/or is in itself improbable ; but that atexvov 
suits the requirements of the passage sufficiently to make 
alteration unnecessary. ‘Take again the definition of virtue : 

Virtus est homini scire id quo quaegue abeat res, 

Virtus scire homini rectum utile quid sit honestum, 
to change scire id into scivei is certainly. no improvement ; 
surely the ear of the author of the De re metrica was 
unusually dull when he went out of his way to introduce 
this elision ; nor can it be thought probable to alter 

Alcmenam atque alias lenam ipsam denique nolo 
into Adcmenam, atquei alias, Ledam i. d. nolo instead of the 
generally accepted e/enam: more especially as we are 
told mysteriously of an “arcana ratio musica” which for- 
bids amphitapoe to be elided, a case, we should have fancied, 
much more open to doubt. On what principle again does Herr 
Miiller (xi. 16) write Aice stricosw’ bouinatorque ore improbiu' 
duro instead of Hertz’s Hic ’st¢ tricosu’, &c., which is at once 
better metrically and at least as near to the MS. Aic stricosus 
or sitricosus? ‘The matter is put out of doubt by a gloss of 
Placidus, dobinator tricosus et inconstans. It may be observed 
in passing that another gloss of Placidus, Mysta... 
summysta gui sub co est is almost enough to show that 
Francken’s subpepaxieéés for the symmeiraciodes of MSS. 
(v. fr. 6, ed. L. Miiller) is right: the word is in fact only half 
Greek, and can hardly claim a place in Greek lexicons. 

‘The same hastiness is perceptible in the uncritical way in 
which Herr Miiller has treated the difficult and doubtful 
question of ¢ asa form of ex. The MSS. of Nonius pre- 
ponderate in favour of eerre; and it is not unlikely that 
the MS. hace uestimentis in Non. 350 represents ec vestimentis, 
as the ec of ecguis ecguando is often thus corrupted. But this 
does not justify us in writing «dicam for the MS. reading 

Nune Nomentani quae ex testibus ipse rogando 

Exculpo, haec dicam, 
still less for juggling the strange word ecpendi out of apel/i 
or apepelli in Non. 339, nor does it follow because Zcbatana 
ecguis are sometimes written tbatana etquis, that in the 
fourteen extra-Lucilian cases quoted from Nonius where ¢/ 
is followed by an ablative it represents an original ¢. It 
may also, we think, represent ¢, sometimes ev; at any rate 
few will be satisfied with the palzographical explanation (c 
confounded with /) of Prof. Munro, which is sufficiently dis- 
proved by the occurrence of ¢/guis, &c., in the earliest and 
Corssen admits ec before f, and we are 


| disposed to allow that. Herr Miiller may be right in his ¢¢ 





_ introducing Jum Ui for illum iii. 


Surnacibu ec flamma ec fenestreis ; but it does not follow that 
et maconis manu is a corruption of ec m. manu, ¢o medio of 
ec medio, et or ea fontia of ec fontibu’. It is at least possible 
that ex medio ex fontibu’ are the right forms here concealed. 
So fond indeed is Herr Miiller of this ¢c that he cannot help 
foisting it into a fragm. of Sueius’ Pu//i (No. 3), where the 
MSS. give escam hic ture. 

A similar question might be raised as to the propriety of 
It is trne that once or twice. 
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the shortened form seems indicated by the MSS., e.g. codem | 


pactolo gannis may possibly be ¢. pacto ’/o gannis, though it can 
hardly be e. pacto Ui oggannis ; but this does not justify Herr 


Miiller in writing ueferatorem lum, defrudet li parcat for the | 


uw. illum, defrudet ali parcat of the MSS,: and the editor 
himself seems to fluctuate on the matter, for xxix. 63, where 
the MSS. give in mellis spem esse omnem, he writes in the 


‘This seems to us a strange reserve; for of the four in- 


stances above quoted this is perhaps the least harsh: it | 
certainly does not look barbarous or modern, like facto /i | 


oggannis. 

It would be uncandid to deny that with all these defects 
Herr Miiller’s Lucilius shows no want of ingenuity. We 
can recall many instances of clever emendation, some as cer- 
tain as emendation can be. Thus wéaz for wim, ubertim for 
uberi, caélum bibat for caclum uiuat, iadXacowyr for diallaxon, 
poleticon for poeticon, are not likely to be improved. 

In some cases, however, we prefer the emendations of 
previous editors. Thus in the difficult lines from B. iv. 
which appear in Nonius, Ziséfone titene (tinete) pulmonibus 


atque adipe unguem Excoctum attuli Eumenidibus sanctissima | 
-Erynis, Francken’s ¢itthe e, and Boot’s Eumenisin are not 


supplanted by Herr Miiller’s 7i#yi and Lumenidum ; nor 


metric to ignore the possibility of a hiatus in aétu/i, and 
to read atfulit without remark. Take again Lachmann’s 
restitution of iv. 22— 

Quod si nulla potest mulicr tam corpore duro 

Esse tamen tenero maneat quin (MSS. maneaigue) sucu’ lacerto 

Et manans uber (MSS. nanus uberi) lactanti in sumine sidat. 


Here Herr Miiller has, we think, seen the truth in retaining | 
manus and writing wbertim ; but in every other way his text of | 


the fragment is a retrogression. He writes Quod sin wlla— 
manat quoi—and (will it be believed?) 27 manus, And 
then we are told (p. 210) that Lachmann had tried his hand 
on the fragment in vain, and that Herr Miller has settled 


informs us that Lucilius attacked two youths named Macedo 


into /. e. Macedo, si Gentiu' 1. f., and rejecting Quicherat’s 


clever sé eugion 7. f.; or at least so plausible an emendation | 
should not have been passed over in silence. And how can | 
Herr Miiller correct, as he has done, rate ad catulos accedere (t) 


inultum into ferat ad ¢., overlooking the obvious /ratae ? 


With all these drawbacks the new edition of Lucilius is a | 
very considerable contribution to our knowledge of the | 
earlier literature of Rome. ‘The editor indeed is so well, | 


satisfied with his own performance as naively to confess his 
astonishment at the difference between Dousa’s edition and 


his own, and to institute a comparison between his Lucilius | 


and the immortal Lucretius of Lachmann. ‘This is on a par 


with his arrogant abuse of Corssen, Usener, Ribbeck, and | 


other leading philologists of Germany ; it may be forgiven, 


but it does not diminish the distrust with which his own | 


rash Statements or unconvincing conjectures are received. 
R. EL.is. 


Morosi’s Studies on Italian Greek, [Studi sui dialetti. greci della 
terra @ Otranto, del Prof. Dott. Giuseppe Morosi, preceduto da una 
raccolta di canti, leggende, proverbi, eindovinelli nzi dialetti medesimi.] 
Lecce, 1870. VIII. and 214 pp. 4° 

THE Greek language is at present still spoken in eight small 

towns situated in the neighbourhood of Otranto and Lecce: 

Martano, Calimera, Castrignano, Zollino, Martignano, Ster- 

natia, Soleto, and Corigliano ; not long since Greek was also 

heard at Melpignano, Curse, Caprarica, Cannole, Cutrofiano, 








and at a more remote period at Galatina. In Prof. Morosi’s 
excellent treatise we receive not only a very rich collection 
of popular songs, proverbs, and tales in the dialect of this 
district, but also an exhaustive investigation as to the cha- 
racter and origin of this peculiar Greek, together with a 


| history of the Greek colonies founded in Italy dering the 
| Middle Ages. 
text ix me ilis, and only suggests in me /is as a possibility. | 


We quite agree with Prof. Morosi that the grammar and 
general character of this branch of the Greek language do 
not allow us to doubt its medizval origin. ‘This Greek 
shares all the peculiarities of the modern dialects at present 
used in Greece itself. It is indeed an original development 
of medizeval Greek, and it is but. natural to expect that it 
should have been strongly alloyed with Italian words and 
inflexions ; but there is absolutely nothing to justify the 
inference that this dialect might be directly descended from 
the Doric-Greek once spoken in that part of -Italy. It 
appears almost certain that Doric Greek had completely 
died out under the sway of the later Roman Emperors ; and 
Prof. Morosi adduces evidence to show that the Greek 
colonies, remnants of which we have before ‘us in the Italian 
Greci of our days, were founded in the reigns of Basilius I. 


_ and Leo VI.—ze. the time in which the Byzantine power 


| was at its height in Italy (p. 206). The arguments employed 
can it be thought satisfactory in the author of a treatise on | 


by Prof. Morosi are not-so much historical as linguistic, and 
y ’ 


| it is interesting to follow them while difficult not to be con- 
| vinced by them. 


The texts which form the first part of the volume have 
little merit when considered as poetry, but are of great value 


' in a linguistic point of view. - It looks strange at first sight 


to see Greek printed in Latin letters ; but in the first place 
the inhabitants of this district themselves do not employ 
Greek characters,* and secondly it would have been difficult 


| to express the pronunciation of this Greek adequately in 
| anything but the Latin alphabet. There are some peculiari- 
_ ties which render this dialect somewhat perplexing to a 
| scholar not accustomed to the strange freaks of modern 
it, with scarcely any change, for ever! If again Apuleius | 


Greek. ‘lake «4g. the proverb given p. 77, O sciddo pu 


| elifta cn daccdnni. It is not so easy to see that this is in 
and Gentius, this is no reason for altering the reading of | 
the MSS. of Nonius, Ai¢ es¢ Macedo si agrion longius flaccet | 


Greek characters 6 oxt\os rot taxtad (== wake?) cev 
éayxaver, “a dog that barks does not bite.” But would 
it have been possible to convey in any other way the peculiar 
interchange of \ and d in sciddo, the Italian pronunciation of 
ox as sc, the shortened form ¢v instead of é¢v, and the strange 
eliftd for wraxrd, ic. ckvprd ? In the same manner we 
believe that fsero is less puzzling than wcpw would be = 
Ecpw, Ectipw. O appears sometimes as a mere s (Pesdno, zeOdvw) ; 
sometimes as ¢ (¢é/o, 0éX\w) ; sometimes as a mere fh (Aiatira 
= Ovyar¢pa—a form which we recommend to Prof. Key's 


| notice.) An £ is occasionally turned into oe, but appears 


also as fs, e.g. smifsane (p. 56) = apttave, madafsi = neraks 
(not sézaka, as the author says). With regard to the vowels 
it is instructive to see that y frequently appears as ¢, cf. p. 
98, where eméra, fsero (Enpos), gheradzo (ynpdtw), and other 
instances are given, some of which occur also in the ordinary 
forms of modern Greek, e.g. s?7evo atéepo, which occurs in 
Solomos and is the only form given. by Somavera. We 
accept this fact as a distinct proof of the ancient pronuncia- 
tion of » as a (German) ¢-sound, in spite of Prof. Morosi’s 
protests. In fact Mullach’s arguments are quite ridiculous ; 





* A Greek correspondent quoted by Prof. Comparetti in his Sage? det 
dialetti greci dell Italia meridionale (Pisa, 1866) writes :—** Ein su graj? 
ma ta grammata grica, jadi emi en grafome ; ce su pianno grammata pit 
mu ndiazsutte, and2 ene psero esprimepsi o milimma pu turtea ;’ which 
means in modern*Greek Av cod ypdgw mé rd ypacKd (EAXqiKa) Ypduuara, 
Siaré (Side) quets Sev (ra) ypd@ouer* cat midvw (meraxerplfouas) 7a 
ypdupara rod mod elvar efScopéva, ddws Bév eLedpw (va) exppdols (expri- 
mere = éorpicetw) 7d duldnua (Thy dusdar) rod Térov, 
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it suffices to say that he adduces y:‘yas as an argument of 7 
= . because yi'yas = ynyevys. Or is there more weight in 
the supposed identity of jxw and iw? But a dialect which 
has remained isolated for centuries does not change its pro- 
nunciation very much, and it is very probable that the By- 
zantine colonists who settled in Italy in the eighth or 
ninth century still pronounced » =e. Thisis confirmed by 
another peculiarity, z.¢. the pronunciation of v as ov, which 
is clearly ancient (p. 100). 

A characteristic change is that of x into 4, e.g. xa being 
pronounced as Homa, or rather huma. This is exactly what 
we should expect on Italian soil and under the influence of 
an Italian sky: comp. x7v = Lat. (h)anser, xoptos = hortus. 

We think that even the desultory observations taken— 
almost at random—from Prof. Morosi’s work will suffice to 
show that this is a most interesting publication. It is in 
fact very creditable to the Italian school of philologers 
trained up by the excellent professor Ascoli, to whom Mr. 
Morosi has inscribed his volume. We cannot but speak very 
highly of the painstaking and methodical execution of this 
work, and there are but very few details in which we should 
venture to disagree with the author. He has difficulty in 
explaining the origin of the term godéspina, “ giovane sposa ;” 
but neither what he suggests (p. 160) nor Ascoli’s derivation 
(p. 213) from the Slavonic gospddina appears probable. We 
think t! *t it is merely an abbreviation of oixodéerowa, comp. 
the common Greek form ofxoxvpa (or voicoxupa, Comp. vemos 
= dpos).* The term f/onno, “ mi corico, dormo,” is wrongly 
derived from izvevw,(p. 174) ; it should be rather the com- 
mon a7vAovw used in the sense of azAovoma, “I stretch my- 
self.” In the medizval compositions which will shortly 
be published by the present writer this word occurs several 
times of persons lying down to sleep. We have also been 
much interested in the peculiar use of zoXens and its deriva- 
tivesin the sense of /avoro la campagna (p. 162 and p. 167), 
which confirms and supplements my own note on the earlier 
version of BeXcoapios (Hamburg, 1873), v. 438. With regard 


“to ascadi = doxaé:, “ fig,” Prof. Morosi’s suggestion (p. 213) 


is no doubt right. 
We are glad to see that the living dialects of the Greek 
e are now undergoing very careful investigation, but 
we would wish that all works in this department might be as 
well executed as Prof. Morosi’s Studi. The indefatigable 
editor of the veoe\Xqvixa dvadexta published by the Philolo- 
gical Society Ilapvacscs at Athens, M. Deffner, promises a 
collection of dialectic words: let us hope that we shall get it 
soon, and ina convenient form. There are many happy ex- 
pressions to be found in these dialects; as an instance we 
may quote from Italian Greek apyooca “ matrimonium,”’ 
which we think much prettier than the ordinary izavépeca. 
It is in this way that we shall more and more perceive the 
uninterrupted connexion between the present speech of the 
Greeks and the ancient dialects, which is after all the most 
satisfactory refutation of the absurd theory of a complete dis- 
appearance of native Greek in Greece itself. 
W. WAGNER. © 





.+ Intelligence. 


_ The newly discovered medizeval poem which we mentioned some 
time ago appears now to be by a certain ’Axpiras. The MS. is at present 
on its way to Paris, and the whole is about to be edited conjointly by 
Mr. E. Legrand and Constantine Sathas. 

Lovers of medizeval literature will be glad to hear that Mr. Ferdinand 
Meister has added an edition of Dares Phrygius De Excidio Troiae to his 
former edition of Dictys Cretensis (Ephemeris Belli Troiani). The new 
edition of Dares contains also an elaborate introduction giving a résumé 
of the investigations concerning the medizval imitations of Dares. 





*This suggestion has also been made by the reviewer in the Literarische 
Centralblatt. av Sto épxopérw. : 





The new edition of Cicero’s Epistles by Wesenberg is now complete. 
This Danish scholar had ha favourably known to the students 
of Cicero by many excellent and brilliant penne Sh ang but he has now 
conferred a great boon upon all lovers of Cicero by giving the results of 
his critical investigations in a handy edition easily accessible to all, while 
his former publications were very difficult to obtain. He promises to add 
a separate fasciculus in which he intends to comment at more length on 
the most important of his numerous emendations. 

The first two volumes of a critical edition of the Iliad by La Roche 
(whose school edition was reviewed in the Academy some time ago) have 
just been published by Messrs. Teubner. The critical eee appears 
to be very valuable, but judgment must be suspended until the appearance 
of the volume containing the Prolegomena. 

An interesting volume of Greek Popular Songs, most of them taken 
from a MS. anterior to the year 1550, will be shortly published by Messrs. 
Maisonneuve at Paris. It is edited by Mr. Legrand, who has also added 
a French translation of these poems. 

Messrs. Teubner are al.out to publish a larg: edition of the Roman 
history of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, by Prof. A. Kiessling of Greifs- 
wald. As is well known to our readers a smaller edition of the same 
author has already been issued by the same editor in the Bid/; Teubner- 
tana. The new edition is intended to bring a complete critical appa- 
ratus, an Index verborum, Prolegomena and Quaestiones Dionysianae 
on the sources of the author and some grammatical and stylistic pecu- 
liarities, together with an account ofthe editor’s emendations. We may 
add that many new emendations are to be expected, especially in the 
first volume, which the editor himself allows to be in want of careful 
revising. We hope that we may in time also get an edition of the critical 
and rhetorical treatises of Dionysius by the same editor, these works 
being greatly in want of critical revision, and moreover accessible to most 
scholars only in the disgraceful Tauchnitz edition. 

Messrs. Teubner advertise also new editions of Fustinus by Franz 
Riihl, a gentleman already gop eg Fm by two scholarly treatises. 
on the medizeval circulation and the MSS. of this author. 

Dr. Hermann Peter is about to issue a school edition of Ovid's Fast 
with German notes. 

The late Professor Holtzmann’s German Antiquities have just been 

ublished. They include an edition, translation, and elucidation of 

Pacitus’ Germania. The editor is Alfred Holder. 

Professor Bursian’s important work on the Geography of Greece is 
now complete in two volumes, with 15 maps. 

. Rivista di Filologia e d’ Istruzione classica ; direttori G. Muller e 
D. Pezzi. Roma, Torino, Firenze: Ermanno Loescher. Fasc. 1-9. 1872, 
1873.—We have received the fasciculi of a new and important philolo- 
gical journal published monthly in Turin under the direction of Professors 
Giuseppe Miller and Domenico Pezzi. The Rivista di Filologia is one 
of the most hopeful signs of that renewed activity in classical study 
which we rejoice to perceive in Italy, and it may be interesting to our 
readers to learn by whom it is conducted. Professor Miller though by 
birth a German speaks of Italy as being to him “‘ terra ospitale, e, come 
seconda patria, pregiata e diletta.” He is now at Turin, having taught 
in former years at Pavia and Padua, and his most recent work appears to 
be a Greek lexicon. Pezzi has published lately a Latin grammar on 
modern philological principles, and contributes some important articles 
on classical instruction in Italy, besides minor papers, in one of which he 
ably defends and illustrates the locative origin of the genitive of the O de- 
clension. Besides the directors the most frequent contributors are G, 
Flechia, Gaetano Oliva (of Rovigo), Vegezzi-Ruscalla, D. Carutti (of 
Rome), D. Comparetti (Professor of Greek at Pisa), and Vigilio Inama. 
Of these Prof. Flechia is well known as the first Italian who published 
a Sanskrit grammar and as the first who gave scientific treatment to 
the Italian dialects on comparative principles, and as a successful and 
laborious teacher of the philology of language. All readers of the 
Academy know the name of Comparetti from Liebrecht’s recent article 
on his Virgilio nel Medio Evo. Inama has published a Greek grammar; 
Carutti has edited the Satire of Sulpicia, and defends its antiquity 
against Boot and Teuffel. Francesco d’Ovidio (another contributor) has 
written on the origin of the single form of inflexion in the Italian noun. 
Vegezzi-Ruscalla appears to be strong on the Romance languages in 
general : he notices the curious indefinite article in Provencal en and ma, 
which he is inclined to derive from the Celtic. A derivation of Flechia’s 
(noticed p. 147) is interesting as showing how serious etymology may 
destroy ethnological theories based on guesswork. The Sardinian nuraghe 

have often been interpreted as Phoenician in name and origin. What- 
ever may be their origin, the name can hardly be appealed to any longer, 
as he seems to have proved that it is only a corruption from some 
provincial Latin derivative of murus, parallels to which exist as Lombard 
muracca and Venetian murazzi. It is perhaps a question whether the 

Latin equivalent would not rather be muratae than muraces, notwith- 

standing the parallel between furragheand fornacem. The chief forei 
contributors are Th. Mommsen, and G. M. Thomas (of Munich) ; the 
former gives two papers, one on a graffito of the year 243 A.D. on the 
handle of a silver cup in the Turin Museum, the other on some points 
in the geography of ancient Piedmont, the chief being the determination 
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of the site of Clastidium in the neighbourhood of Placentia. Perhaps 
the most importatit contribution besides those already touched upon 
is a fragment of a Greek philosophical tréitise from a palimpsest’ MS. 
‘of the Gospels at Bobbio, in which a passage of the Parmenides is quoted. 
‘These details do not by any means exhaust the interest of the journal, 
which promises to be a very useful organ of communication. It ‘is not 
surprising that the writers should be much more familiar with what is 
being done in Germany than in England ; but we hope that English 
am rep will send new philological books to the Avista, and that 

nglish scholars will do something to support it. There ought to be at 
Teast as great a community of feeling between Italy and England as 
between Ital 
nationality entirely and draw its vitality alike from every soil. 





ENGLISH DIALECT’ SOCIETY. 


Mr. SKEAT writes to us that the formation of an ‘‘English Dialect 
Society” has been successfully accomplished, and already consists of 
about forty members, several of whom are known writers upon English 
dialects, or have contributed valuable publications to the London 
Philological Society or the Early English Text Society. But the list 
“ought to contain many hundred names, and probably will do so as soon 
as the society’s existence becomes generally known. With this view, 
the subscription has been limited to only Aa/fa guinea per annum, for 
‘whichsum every member (who has aid) will receive one copy of every 
craw issued during the year. The objects of the society are to 
“bring together all those who are interested in the matter, to combine 
the labours of collectors by providing a common centre and 1 eans of 
record, to publish (under proper revision) MS. collections of words, 
and to supply information to collectors. One of the first things to be 
done is to make a complete list of all books zo¢ in the usual “ printer’s 
English.” This should contain 4 list of all Lowland-Scotch books later 
than A.D. 1707 (see Murray’s Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland, 
p- 74), and all books in English dialects that are not mentioned in Mr. J. 
R. Smith’s list, published in 1839. 

The names of intending subscribers and workers should be sent in as 
early as possible, in order that they may appear in the amended pros- 
pectus, to be issued in a few weeks. Rough copies of the prospectus can 
be had on application to the hon. secretary. The treasurer is the Rev. 
J. W. Cartmell, Christ’s College, Cambridge ; the subscription, half a 
guinea per annum ; the bankers, J. Mortlock & Co , Cambridge ; the 
secretary, Rev. W. W. Skeat, Cintra-terrace, Cambridge ; and the 
publishers, Messrs, Triibner & Co. 

Donations of spare copies of local pamphlets in dialectic spelling 
(many of which are inexpensive but not always easy to obtain) will be 
thankfully received. Information about Scottish books is much wanted ; 

robably the names of many are to be found:in booksellers’ catalogues 
in the north. The society has already to thank Prince Louis Lucien 
Bonaparte for his present of a copy of his ‘‘ Deuxitme Catalogue des 
ouvrages destinés a faciliter 1’Etude comparative des langues Euro- 
péennes,”’ together with a supplement. 





New Publications. 


Eccers, E. Notice sur un papyrus gréco-égyptien. Paris: 
Maisonneuve. ee j 
FRITZSCHE, Th. De interpolationibus Horatianis. Part I. Berlin: 


Calvary. 

Grosser, R. Zur Charakteristik der Epitome von Xenophon’s Hel- 
lenika. Barmen: Badeker. 

‘* HERMATHENA,” a series of Papers on Literature, Science, and Philo- 
sophy by Members of Trinity College, Dublin. No. I. Dublin: 
Ponsonby. / 

Jess, R. C. Translations into:Greek and Latin Verse. Cambridge : 
Deighton, Bell, & Co. f 

KAUFMANN, J. Traité de la langue du poéte écossais William Dun- 
bar. Benn: Weber. ; 

Kossowicz, C. Inscriptiones palaeopersicae Achaemenidarum. Leip- 
zig: Brockhaus. r ‘Sans 

LENoRMANT, F. La légende de Semiramis. Premier mémoire de 
mythologie comparative. Paris: Maisonneuve. 

MIKLOosIcH, F. Ueber die Mundarten u. die Wanderungen der 
Zigeuner Europa’s. Wien: Gerold’s Sobn. ; 

MIKLOsiIcH,'F. Vergleichende Grammatik der slavischen Sprachen. 
Wien: Braumiiller. 

SExTI Sententiarum recensiones latinam, graecam, syriacas conjunctim 
exhibuit J. Gildemeister. Bonn: Marcus. 


BRRATA IN No. 71. 
Page 165 (b) 24 lines from top, for “‘ Egpytian” read ‘‘ Egyptian.” 
» »» (b)33 » » » » *‘amphora” read “amphorz.” 
» 167(a)34 45» »» bottom for “fair” read “ far.” 
» » (a) TO» ” ”» ” “A, J. Murray - read “ALS. Murray.” 
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Readers are reminded that the mention of New Books, Articles, 
&c., in our lists ts intended as a guarantee of their importance. 

The Editor of Tut ACADEMY cannot undertake to return com- 
munications which are not asked for. ’ 


The Editor cannot reply to questions from authors respecti; 
the notice of their books. er 


The next number will be published on Monday, -Fune 2, and 
Advertisements should be sent in by May 28. 


Zoological Society's atest Publications, 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
OF THE,SOCIETY for 1872, cloth, containing the papers 
read at the Scientific Meetings in 1872. With 75 Plates, 
mostly coloured, 47s. 6d. ; with Plates uncoloured, r4s. 6d. 








INDEX to the Proceedings of the Zoological Society from 
1830 to 1847, from 184% to 1860, and from 1861 to 1870,» 
in three volumes. Price 6s. each volume. 





TRANSACTIONS OF THE SOCIETY.—Vot. VIII., 


Part 4. Price 24s. Containing ; 

Dr. JAMEs Moris, F.L.S.—On’ the organization of the Caaing 
Whale, Globiocephalus (Delphinus) melas, Traill. . With nine plates. 
Vou. VIII, Part 5. Price 24s. Containing 


Professor P. MARTIN DuNCAN, F.R.S.—Adescription of the Mad- 
reporaria dredged up during the expeditions of H.M.S. ‘‘ Porcupine” 
in 1869 and 1870. With eleven plates. 


REVISED LIST OF .THE VERTEBRATED 
ANIMALS now or lately living in the Gardens of the 
Zoological Society of London, 1872. Price 2s. 


These may be obtained at the Society’s Office, 11, 
Hanover Square, W.; at Messrs. LONGMANS’, Paternoster 
Row, E.C.; or through any Bookseller. 





A New System of Philosophy. 
I FORM. 


TIME and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. Part I. Analysis of Perception 
and Association of Ideas. Part II. Laws of Logic; with a Criticism'on Hgcgi. . 
By SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 68vo, price 16s., cloth. 


II. MATTER. 


The THEORY of PRACTICE: an Ethical Inquiry. Book 1. Analysis 
the Sensations, Emotions, Passions ; of the Will, of Reasoning, of Choice, of Charac- 
ter ; and their Connexion with the Cerebral Organization. “Boox IL. ic of Ethic 
and Politic, containing a Logic of hese pe re Political Economy, Philology, &., 
with a General View of the Connexion of the Sciences. By the same Author. 2 vols. 
8vo, price 245., cloth. 


Londom: LoneMANS, GREEN, & Co. » Paternoster Row. 





Just Published. 


Homer’s Odyssey. First Twelve Books. In 
two vols., 8vo. Edited by Henry Hayman, D.D., Head: Master of Rugby 
School, with prefaces, notes, and appendices, and collations of several MSS. Price 
of each volume, 145. ’ 
“ D. Nutt, 270, Strand. 
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A Fragment of the Jason Legend. 


Parker & Co., Oxford. 


12m0., 25. 
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